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CICERO’S POLITICAL IDEAL 


By MARCUS WHEELER 


HE fragmentary state in which Cicero’s treatise De Republica has 
oe come down to us has given rise to considerable speculation as to the 
exact nature of the political ideal contained in it. Very varying conjec- 
tures have been advanced as to the significance and status of the rector 
or moderator rei publicae, and very different answers given to the ques- 
tion: Is the ideal a revised and improved form of the tr&tpios troAiteia 
or is it some kind of enlightened monarchy? The assumption on which 
this paper rests is, however, that the issue has not yet grown so academic 
but that a further examination of it may serve either to reveal some new, 
or to stress some neglected, feature of the traditional problem.* 

It is first necessary to say something about the use of the word 
‘ideal’ in reference to the Republic. It is customary to talk of the ‘ideal’ 
which Cicero propounds in that work, yet there is patently something 
unsatisfactory in the term, since historians are unable to agree as to what 
that ideal is. It may be suggested that the reason for this is in part an 
ambiguity of the word ‘ideal’ corresponding to a distinction in Cicero’s 
intention in writing the Republic. What this might be is most easily seen 
from comparison with Aristotle’s Politics, which similarly is said to 
contain its author’s political ideal, and similarly has given rise to dispute 
as to what exactly that ideal is. In this case, however, there need be no 
doubt as to what is intended, since Aristotle explicitly distinguishes two 
senses of ‘ideal’ as applied to constitutions, namely that which is best 
a priori (i) kat’ evytv), and that which is the best that can be expected 
relative to circumstances (1) &« Tév Utroxeipéveov).2, Now, it seems by no 
means impossible that Cicero should have made the same distinction in 


’ The controversy of recent times was opened by the articles of R. Reitzen- 
stein (in Nachr. d. Géttingen G. d. W., 1917, pp. 399 ff., 436 ff.) and R. Heinze 
(Hermes, 1924, pp. 73 ff.), and by E. Meyer’s treatment of the subject in Caesars 
Monarchie und das Prinzipal des Pompeius (Stuttgart, 1918), pp. 176 ff. In 
opposing the interpretation of Reitzenstein and Meyer I follow Heinze as to the 
usage of the term princeps, and, more generally, the views of G. H. Sabine and 
S. B. Smith (Cicero on the Conimonwealth: Ohio U.P., 1929, pp. 91 ff.) and of 
W. W. How (fFournal of Roman Studies, 1930, pp. 24 ff.). 

* Pol. iv. 1. 3: 12889. 
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his treatment of the ideal constitution, although we have nothing ex- 


plicit to that effect in what survives of the Republic. There is, moreover, 
stronger evidence for a correspondence of this kind than that of mere 
analogy. For although the work is ostensibly and substantially modelled 
on that of Plato, there is much in it that is heterogeneous in origin. How 
emphasizes particularly traces of the influence of Polybius and Panae- 
tius,' and it is surprising that more attention has not been drawn to the 
striking resemblances to Aristotelian doctrine and, in many cases, to 
specific passages of the Politics. It may be allowed that some of these 
features are of Platonic origin or are the common stock of the philo- 
sophical schools, as, for instance, the threefold classification of constitu- 
tions ;? there are a number of topics, however, which bear the exclusive 
stamp of Aristotle. We may note the discussion of the ‘natural’ division 
of rulers and ruled,} and of the purpose of political association.+ It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that in the crucial matter of the Republic, 
the relation of the apparently irreconcilable ideals of ‘senatorial’ and 
monarchical government, there is a marked similarity to certain passages 
in the Politics. Aristotle discusses the qualifications of the ‘ideal’ 
monarch in Politics iii. 13; iii. 17: the essential characteristic is that he is 
‘pre-eminent in virtue’. So Cicero refers to ‘bonus et sapiens et peritus 
utilitatis dignitatisque civilis quasi tutor et procurator rei p.’> The 
practical ‘ideal’, on the other hand, or what, to avoid confusion, may be 
called the best actual constitution, is for Aristotle ‘that which is truly 
called troAtteia’, the mean or mixed form: 7) Kowoovia 4 TroArTIKh &pioth 
1) Alc Td&v pEowv.® The sentiments of Cicero, as expressed through the 
mouth of Scipio, correspond with this statement fairly exactly, as when 
Scipio says: ‘quartum quoddam genus rei p. maxime probandum esse 
sentio, quod est ex his, quae prima dixi, moderatum et permixtum 
tribus.’7 Another passage provides what is perhaps a more precise 
statement of the relation which, according to this hypothesis, is con- 
ceived by Cicero to exist between the two kinds of ‘ideal’: ‘Ex tribus 
primis generibus longe praestat mea sententia regium, regio autem ipsi 
praestabit id, quod erit aequatum et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum 
publicarum modis.’* 

It is true, of course, that an hypothesis which seeks to relate a dual 
conception of the ideal in the Republic to that of the Politics is weakened 


’ Sabine and Smith refer also to the doctrines of the Neo-Pythagoreans ‘op. 
cit., p. 95). 2 Cf. Herodotus iii. 80-82; Plato, Polit. 302; Arist. Pol. iii. 

3 Pol. i. 5; Cic. Rep. iii. 37. * Pol. i. 1; iii. 6; Cic. Rep. iv. 3. 

5 Rep. ii. 51. ® Pol. iv. 11. 10. 


7 Rep. i. 45; cf. i. 54. 8 Rep. i. 69. 
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by the absence of any explicit reference in the former work to Aristotle’s 
treatment of the subject; but the deficiency is to some extent made good 
by an interesting passage on sources in the De Legibus which, since it 
generalizes about Cicero’s method in writing political philosophy, may 
reasonably be taken as a sound basis for inference concerning the sources 
of the earlier work also. In this passage! Atticus asks Cicero how he will 
conduct his inquiry: Cicero replies, ‘I will do as you ask, Atticus, treat- 
ing the whole subject in accordance with the investigations and discus- 
sions of the most learned of the Greek writers’. Next he remarks that, 
by contrast with the theoretical discussions of the State by Stoic writers, 
his intention is to treat questions of practical politics, drawing for this 
purpose on the researches of the Academy and the Peripatetics: ‘ab hac 
familia magis ista manarunt Platone principe; post Aristoteles inlustravit 
omnem hunc civilem in disputando locum Heraclidesque Ponticus pro- 
fectus ab eodem Platone; Theophrastus vero institutus ab Aristotele 
habitavit in eo genere rerum, ab eodemque Aristotele doctus Dichae- 
archus huic rationi studioque non defuit.’? There seems, then, enough 
evidence to justify an attempt to explain the ‘problem’ of the Republic 
by saying that Cicero was proceeding on the same method as one of his 
sources, and that, like Aristotle, he wished to expound two kinds of 
‘ideal’, but did not sufficiently indicate the distinction between his two 
projects. Since, however, various objections may be brought against 
this theory and in particular it may be said that the relation between the 
Politics and the Republic is not causal but coincidental, it will be well to 
discuss also a set of arguments which, independently of reference to 
sources, appears to be almost conclusive in favour of the view that the 
form of government recommended in the Republic is a regenerate version 
of the old Republican constitution and that all the references to a 
moderator, rector, or tutor rei p. must and can be made to conform to 
this ideal and not vice versa. The evidence for the positive aspect of this 
view may be divided into the internal evidence of the Republic and that 
which is derived from Cicero’s other works. 

First, then, in the Republic itself, besides a number of passages expres- 
sing admiration for a mixed constitution,’ Scipio is made to state his 
unqualified approval of the republican constitution. ‘Sic enim decerno 
... Nullam omnium rerum publicarum aut constitutione aut discriptione 
aut disciplina conferendam esse cum ea, quam patres nostri nobis 
acceptam iam inde a maioribus reliquerunt.’* This interpretation is 
supported, moreover, by the way in which Cicero defines the term 


* De Legg. iii. 13-14. 2 iii. 14; cf. ad Alt. 11. xvi. 3. 
3 


i. 45, 54, 69; cf. Polybius vi. 11. * i. Jo. 
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respublica: it is, he says, res populi.! Hence the term respublica cannot 
properly be applied to a State in which the populus is deprived of any 
share in the administration. The example is given of Syracuse, which 
could not have been called a respublica at the time when Dionysius was 
tyrant: ‘nihil enim populi et unius erat populus ipse.’? It is not, of 
course, suggested that this definition of respublica would have been by 
any means universally acceptable either at the time of publication of the 
Republic or in those earlier periods of the Republic for which Cicero 
yearns. What is important in the present context is that it cannot be 
reconciled with Cicero’s alleged advocacy of some form of benevolent 
monarchy. If the political form he recommends is monarchy, that is to 
say, it cannot also be a respublica. But wherever Cicero mentions the 
moderator or rector the phrase rei p. or rerum publicarum is equally 
invariably affixed.3 
Secondly, we have the evidence of other works. Endless quotations 
may be taken from the political speeches, from the Catilinarians to the 
Philippics, to witness to Cicero’s distrust of any kind of monarchy. 
Phrases like concordia ordinum, coniunctio bonorum, and consensus Italiae 
recur constantly in speeches and letters, and are commonly regarded as 
the epitome of his political aims. In the pro Sestio in particular there is 
a panegyric on the Republican constitution.* In the most famous letter to 
Spinther the senatus auctoritas is vindicated and the desire for a concor- 
dia ordinum is restated.’ In January 49 Cicero writes of Caesar: ‘O homi- 
nem amentem et miserum qui ne umbram quidem ToU KaAov viderit’,$ 
where T6 KaAdov must surely be nothing else than the ideal of the restored 
and purified republic. So, in May, of the consequences of victory for 
Caesar, he writes: ‘Nam caedem video si vicerit et . . . regnum non modo 
Romano homini sed ne Persae quidem cuiquam tolerabile.’? Even after 
he is resigned to the fait accompli of Caesar’s dictatorship there is no 
indication that Cicero departs in principle from his old ideal. ‘Si aut hoc 
lucrum est aut haec vita,’ he writes to Paetus in August 46, ‘superstitem 
rei p. vivere.’® In fact he grasps at any apparent hope of making the 
ideal live, as on the pardon of Marcellus, when he writes to Sulpicius: ‘Ita 
mihi pulcher hic dies visus est, ut speciem aliquam viderer videre quasi 
reviviscentis rei p.’,? or when he himself tries to rally the Senate late in 
44, of which occasion he writes: ‘Hic dies meaque contentio atque actio 
spem primum populo R. attulit libertatis reciperandae.’!° Perhaps, how- 


* i. 30. * @. 43. 3 Rep. ii. 51; v. 6: ad Att. viii. xi. 1. 
4 137 fi. 5 ad famm. 1. ix. 14. © ad Att. vil. xi. 1. 
7 ad Att. x. viii. 2. 8 ad famm. IX. xvii. 1. 
9 ad famm. IV. iv. 3. 10 ad famm. xX. xxviii. 2. 
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ever, the plainest statement in support of the view proposed of Cicero’s 
constitutional doctrine is to be found in the letter which he wrote to 
M. Marius in August 46: ‘Notum tibi omne meum consilium esse volui 
ut . . . scires me numquam voluisse plus quemquam posse quam 
universam rem publicam.’! 

In face of this evidence it is now our task to account in terms of an 
ideal mixed or ‘republican’ constitution for the figure of the ‘moderator’ 
which Cicero introduces into the Republic, principally in the fragmentary 
Book V.2 Before doing this, however, it will be convenient to discuss 
briefly the arguments which have led some historians to hold the view 
that Cicero, having in mind one or another historical model, had, when 
he wrote the Republic, come to believe that monarchy would be the best 
form of government for Rome. In this connexion we can at once dis- 
count Ferrero’s hypothesis,3 that Augustus took the Republic as the 
model for his own political organization, as being irrelevant. If indeed 
it were true, as Ferrero asserts, that Augustus intended the restoration of 
republican forms to be a serious reality, and if it were also true that in 
doing so he believed that he was applying the doctrine of the Republic, 
the conclusion would in fact strengthen the view that what is advocated 
in the Republic is a genuine restoration of the Republic. 

Meyer’s view deserves more serious consideration. How* comments 
on it that ‘Pompey’s lack of foresight and dexterity in politics makes it 
most improbable that he could have conceived so complex a structure as 
the Augustan principate’, but this really misses the point. If we were to 
adopt a view of this kind at all, it would surely be that the Republic 
expresses a justification not of Pompey as a ‘de facto’ princeps but of the 
kind of princeps which Cicero would have liked Pompey to be. Did 
Cicero, as How puts it, ‘cast Pompey for the part’ of the moderator ret 
p.? Leaving aside Cicero’s immense and enduring admiration for 
Pompey, of which our knowledge is unquestionable, the detailed evi- 
dence in favour of the view is, first, a discussion of the Republic in a 
letter to Atticus (viII. xi) written in February 49 B.c., and, secondly, the 


designation of Pompey by Cicero on a number of occasions as princeps. 

' ad famm. Vil. iii. 5. 

? Cf. St. Augustine’s summary of the contents of the lost books as being 
‘de instituendo principe civitatis’. De Civ. Dei v. 13. 

3 Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, Eng. tr. iv, p. 132. My dismissal of Ferrero 
is not wholly just: his view on the one-many question, substantially followed by 
Reitzenstein, is relevant, but in my opinion mistaken. 

* Op. cit., p. 37. Sabine and Smith (op. cit., p. 97) argue that ‘the view that 
Cicero aimed to supply Pompey with a theory and an office cannot be proved 
from Cicero’s own words and is at the most only a plausible reconstruction’. 
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First, then, as to the letter. ‘Do you remember’, says Cicero, ‘that 
moderator rei p. quo referre velimus omnia?’ ‘As Scipio says’, he continues, 
‘huic moderatori rei p. beata civium vita proposita est.’ He then proceeds 
to refer to Pompey’s failings, but what seems to be suggested by his 
remarks is that Pompey is contrasted in Cicero’s mind with a purely 
imaginary ‘perfect statesman’ rather than that Pompey might have been 
the moderator but has failed to meet the specification. For, first, Pompey 
‘cum antea mumquam tum in hac causa minime (huc) cogitavit’. Secondly, 
a clear distinction is drawn between the status of the moderator and the 
regnum, whether legal or illegal, of a Sulla or a Pompey or a Caesar, 
‘Dominatio quaesita ab utroque est, non id actum beata et honesta 
civitas ut esset. . .. Neutri oxotrds est ille ut nos beati simus; uterque 
regnare vult.”! 

The second argument concerns Cicero’s use of the word princeps. It 
has been thought that when he designates Pompey princeps, as he does a 
number of times,? he uses the term in the technical sense which it 
acquired in the Empire, and that in so doing he expresses a desire to see 
Pompey invested with monarchical power. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is plainly erroneous. The term princeps civitatis is regularly applied 
to prominent consulars,3 and in particular it is used with pejorative 
connotation by Cicero of the extreme optimates.* Any possible doubt 
may be removed by reference to a passage in pro Sestio: ‘Qui auctoritate 
. . . consiliis audacium restiterunt, hi graves, hi principes, hi duces, hi 
auctores huius dignitatis atque imperi semper habiti sunt.’s 

There remains the possibility, assuming Cicero postulates a moderator 
with monarchical power as his ideal, that he takes as his model Scipio 
Aemilianus. This has much plausibility. Scipio is his mouthpiece in 
the Republic. We know that he was one of Cicero’s heroes. Such an 
hypothesis is in conformity both with what has been shown concerning 
the emphasis placed on the virtues of the old constitution in the Republic 
itself and with the fact, of which the rest of his works are evidence,’ that 
Cicero’s ideal is conceived as existing in the past, not in the future. We 


t ad Att. Vitti. xi. 2. 

* e.g. de domo 66; de prov. cons. 41; pro Planc. 93; ad famm. 1. xi. 11; ad Att. 
VIII. ix. 4; listed by How. 

* Syme, The Roman Revolution, p. 10. Cf. the honorific title princeps senatus. 

4 ad Att. ul. i. 7; IV. v. 1. 5 1309. ® Cf. ad famm. v. vii. 3. 

7 In particular the De Legibus, which is explicitly designed to furnish the 
constitution for Cicero’s ideal State. C. W. Keyes, who seeks to locate original 
elements in the laws in De Legg. iii, admits Cicero’s ‘love for the old spirit of 
republican patriotism’ and his ‘idealization of the period of the Scipios’. A.¥.P., 
vol. xlii (1921), pp. 319 ff. 
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may note, moreover, the acknowledged use which Cicero makes of the 
theories of Polybius and Panaetius, both members of Scipio’s ‘circle’.! 
Finally, Laelius in the Republic, urging Scipio to describe the develop- 
ment of the ideal, says: ‘Who is better able to speak of the ideal state 
than you? For if we are to have such a constitution, who would be more 
prominent in its administration than yourself?’ 

The view that by his choice of dramatis personae for the Republic 
Cicero wished to emphasize his approval of, in general, an older age of 
the Republic and in particular the period in which Aemilianus was the 
dominant figure at Rome, is in itself highly plausible. How, who takes 
this view,? remarks that ‘Cicero’s Republic is no philosophic fiction but 
is real and historical, being in fact the old Roman constitution purged 
and purified’. It must, however, be pointed out that if this interpretation 
be accepted, and if it be thought in consequence that the status of the 
moderator in Cicero’s ideal corresponds to that of the real Scipio, it 
follows that it will be incorrect to say that Cicero advocates, in the form 
of the moderator, any sort of monarchy. And this conclusion is itself 
supported by the way in which Cicero refers to this ideal statesman. He 
is variously called moderator,* rector, rector et gubernator, and tutor et 
procurator.© The metaphorical character which is common to these 
designations makes it reasonable to infer that Cicero does not intend his 
statesman to be the holder of any of the republican magistracies or 
indeed to have official status at all.7 His position might be said to 
approximate most closely to the praefectura morum later exercised by 
Julius Caesar : but is it not rather that of the enlightened elder statesman 
—‘sic huic . . . beata civium vita proposita est’—such as Cicero took 
Scipio to be? 

One last suggestion as to the interpretation of the moderator in the 
Republic arises from the following consideration: knowing what we do 
of Cicero’s personality, may we not justly feel surprised if there appears 
to be no place in his ideal for a hypothetical counterpart of its author 
himself?’ This is particularly relevant, moreover, if we adopt the view 
last discussed concerning the significance of making Scipio figure in the 
dialogue as Cicero’s spokesman. For, while Cicero may concede to 
Scipio, the victorious soldier, the place of elder statesman, we know that 
it was his friend Laelius whom he took for his personal model.° If, 


™ Rep. i. 34. * i, 9x. 3 Op. cit., p. 26; cf. p. 41. 
4 ad Att. vill. xi. 2. 5 Rep. v. 5. © Rep. ii. 51. 
7 There is, moreover, no mention of any such magistracy in the De Legibus. 
8 Cicero is, of course, the chief character in the De Legibus. 

9 ad famm. V. Vii. 3. 
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therefore, there is to be a Scipio in the ideal, there should surely also bea 
Laelius. Since, however, no intimation is given of any such coalition 
in the passages relating to the moderator, it is necessary to find some 
other way of seeing Cicero in his own Utopia: one such explanation 
might be that in common with others who have framed Utopias, and 
especially Plato in the Republic, Cicero does not distinguish clearly 
between himself, as author of the ideal commonwealth, and the chief 
magistrate or highest authority of that commonwealth. In this sense, 
then, the moderator rei p. would be Cicero himself, the external architect! 


of the ideal State and not any person conceived as a member of the State 
at all.2 


ADDENDUM 


I find I have overlooked one very important reference to the moderator, 
in a letter to Curio in 53 B.c.3 Speaking of Milo’s campaign for the 
consulship of 52, Cicero says: ‘Dux nobis et auctor opus est et eorum 


ventorum quos proposui moderator quidam et quasi gubernator: qui si’ 


ex omnibus unus optandus esset, quem tecum conferre possemus non 
haberemus.’ Comparing with this Cicero’s outbursts of enthusiasm for 
Curio in 59* we might hazard a further conjecture, that the moderator 
is any distinguished defender of the State, in other words a princeps- 
dux-auctor as defined in the passage of pro Sestio referred to above.s 


* Cf. moderatum (Rep. i. 45). 

* This interpretation is, in fact, suggested by Adcock in C.A.H. ix (1932), 
p. 624. 

3 ad famm. I. vi. 4. * ad Att. Ul. xviii. 1; U1. xix. 3. 

5 138-9. This is the view of Heinze (op. cit., p. 75), who thinks that the use 
of the singular by Cicero (as rector, moderator, etc.) is purely idiomatic and 
compares Plato’s use of the term TroArtikés. 


THE TRUE RELIGION 


Micuat1 PsELLus wrote his Chronographia in the eleventh century. Although 
the Greek is not pure Attic it is remarkable that it approximates so much as 
it does to Classical standards. In this passage (iii. 15) he compares the 
extravagant and affected piety of the Emperor Romanus III (surnamed 
Argyrus) with the simplicity of true religion. 


*lodtnytes At Tolywv Kai Kidveov TrepiBoAal Kal Upacudrov aldpai Kal Gupérov 
TroAuTéAgia Kal TEAAA THv otrw AauTpav, Th &v ouvTeAoin trpos Tov Oelov Tis evoe- 
Betas oxotrév, étréTe pds ToUTO dpKoin vos uev TrepIBeBANnEVOS OedTHTA, Wuyi) Zé 
TH) voep& PeBaypévn troppupg, Kal | ta&v trpd§eav lodtns, Kal 1) evoxnuoowwn Tis 
yrouns, A wGAAov 1d tijs Aiabicews doynudriotov, Al’ dv Etepds Tis tiv Evaov 
OlkoAopeitan veds eUtrpdcAektos Kuploo kal evotréAextos; 
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TREES AND PLANTS IN THE GREEK 
TRAGIC WRITERS 


By EDWARD S. FORSTER 


T was not until the time of Aristotle and his pupil Theophrastus 

that the Greeks took the initiative in studying botany from a scientific 
point of view, but naturally earlier Greek writers were interested in 
varying degrees and for various reasons in the plants which they saw 
around them, and therefore mention them in their works. 

The present is the third of a series of articles, the first two of which 
have appeared in the Classical Review, “Trees and Plants in Homer’! 
(C.R., vol. 1, July 1936, pp. 97 ff.) and “Trees and Plants in Herodotus’ 
(ib., vol. lvi, July 1942, pp. 57 ff.). The present article deals with the 
references to trees and plants in the thirty-five extant plays and frag- 
ments of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.? It is proposed first to 
tabulate the references to trees, shrubs, and plants in these authors and 
indicate the contexts in which they occur, and then to try to draw some 
conclusions as to the interest which these writers display in plant life 
and the attitude which they adopt towards it. Forty-three botanical 
names occur in the plays of the three dramatists, whereas in Homer 
there are fifty and in Herodotus fifty-seven. It will be clear, I think, 
that the dramatists took much less interest in plant-life than either 
Homer or Herodotus. 


To take trees and shrubs first, the oak, Apts (Quercus robor)—a word 
which, like the Sanskrit root dru, was originally a general term for ‘tree’ 
or ‘wood’, and hence is used for the ‘king of trees’-—occurs frequently 
in the Greek tragedians, especially in Euripides. Its wood is used for 
a funeral pyre in S. Tr. 1195, for a sacrificial fire in E. Bacch. 766, and 
for ordinary fuel in ib. 384 and 615, and for making garlands (ib. 702). 
It occurs in similes of a stricken warrior, who falls like a felled oak 
(S. El. 98), and of a mother clinging to her child ‘like ivy to an oak’ 
(E. Hec. 398). It is twice used of the ‘talking’ oaks of Dodona (A. P.V. 
834, S. Tr. 1168), but the more correct word in this connexion is pnyds 

? This article contains a short general introduction to the subject of botany 
in Greek authors. 

? The Oxford texts have been used for the plays. The fragments of Aeschylus 
are quoted from Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, those of Sophocles 
from Jebb and Pearson’s Fragments of Sophocles, and those of Euripides from 


Nauck’s Euripidis Tragoediae, vol. iii (Teubner). A. S. Hunt’s Fragmenta 
Tragica Papyracea has also been consulted. 
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(Quercus aegilops), the Valonia oak (S. Tr. 171, E. Melanippe, 21 
Frag. Trag. Papyr.). onyos does not occur in the tragic writers except 
with reference to Dodona. 

The willow, ité« (Salix alba), is only found in Euripides and in the 
sense of a wicker shield (Heracleid. 376, Suppl. 695). 

The black poplar, aiyeipos (Populus niger), occurs in E. Hipp. 210, 
where Phaedra expresses a wish that she could repose in its shade, and 
in two similes in Sophocles, ‘even as when the breeze is so light as to 
stir nothing save the top of the poplar’ (Fr. 23) and ib. 593, where man 
is said to be as ‘shortlived as the leaves of a slender poplar’. 

The Corsican pine, tevxn (Pinus laricio), is frequently mentioned. It 
grew on Mount Ida (E. Hipp. 1254) and on Mount Pelion (Alc. 918); 
it was used for signal fires and torches (A. Ag. 279; S. Tr. 1198, etc.) 
and for building ships (E. Med. 4, Andr. 864). 

The Aleppo pine, titus (Pinus halepensis), occurs only in A. Fr. 251, 
where a warrior hangs his bow on a branch of it. 

The silver pine, Act (Abies cephalonica), is mentioned several times 
by Euripides but not in the other two tragedians. It occurs eleven times 
in E. Bacch., mainly in the scene described by the messenger (Il. 1043- 
153), which took place on the pine-clad heights of Mount Cithaeron. 
Since pine-wood was used in the construction of ships, {Act is used 
for a ship (E. Phoen. 208, Alc. 444). 

The prickly cedar, xéSpos (Juniperus oxycedrus), occurs several times 
in Euripides, its wood being used in building (Tro. 1141, Alc. 158, 
Or. 1371), for making a coffin (Alc. 365) and a staircase (Phoen. 
100). 

The bay-tree, A&qgvn (Laurus nobilis), is mentioned frequently by 
Euripides, but not by Aeschylus and only once by Sophocles. It grew 
in the sacred grove at Delos (E. Hec. 459), and it was beneath a bay- 
tree that Cassandra prophesied (Andr. 1115); boughs of it were carried 
in processions in honour of Apollo (Jon 422) and it was used for decking 
his temple (ib. 80, 103). It was used for garlands (J.A. 897) and for 
making brooms (Jon 145). It occurs in a simile of ivy clinging to a bay- 
tree (Med. 1213). In S. Fr. 897 ‘having eaten of the bay-leaf keep your 
mouth tightly closed’ seems to mean ‘when inspired keep a guard on 
your utterance’, referring to the fact that the priestess of Apollo chewed 
bay-leaves before uttering her oracles. 

The frankincense tree, AiBavos (Boswellia Carterii), is mentioned in 
E. Bacch. 144 as used in religious ceremonies. It occurs also as a single 
word in S. Fr. 1064. 

The manna-ash, weAin (Fraxinus ornus), occurs in S. Fr. 759, where 
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it is coupled with Kapwa, the hazel-tree (Corylus avellana); the context 
is not supplied. 

The cornel-tree, kpavera (Cornus mas), is mentioned in E. Fr. 785 
as a material for arrows. It is akin to, but much larger than, our dog- 
wood (Cornus sanguinea). 

The Greek Awtdés has several meanings, but in the tragedians it is 
only used of the nettle-tree (Celtis australis), of which the stems were 
often used for pipes: hence the word comes to mean’a flute (E. El. 716, 
Hel. 171). The other meanings are (a) the jujube-tree (Zizyphus lotus), 
the food of the lotus-eaters, (b) a leguminous plant, identical with, or 
akin to, bird’s-foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), and (c) Nymphaea lotus 
or Nile water-lily. The verb Awtizoyai, ‘pick out the choicest flower’, 
is found in A. Suppl. 963 and S. Fr. 724, and the substantive Awtiopa, 
‘flower’, is used in a metaphorical sense (like &v@o0s and GcTos) in A. Fr. 
99, 17* and E. Hel. 1593. 

The chaste-tree, AUyos (Vitex agnus castus), occurs in E. Cycl. 225; 
its twigs were used by the Cyclops for binding his lambs together. It 
is used in the weaving of baskets by the modern Greeks. 

The myrtle, pupocivn (Myrtus communis), occurs only in Euripides 
(Alc. 749; El. 324, 512, 778; Jon 120). It was used for garlands and 
for decking tombs. 

The tree-heath, épeixn (Erica arborea), occurs in A. Ag. 286, where 
it is used for fuel for the beacon-fire. It grows to a height of 10 or 
12 feet and is still used for fuel in the Argolid. 

The gum of the myrrh-tree (Balsamodendron myrrha), which grew 
in Arabia, was used as incense (S. Fr. 181, 370; E. Ion 1175). 


Of fruit-trees the olive, and vine occur most frequently. The olive- 
tree, {Axia (Olea europaea), is mentioned as growing at Colonus (S. O.C. 
17, 701) and at Samos (A. Pers. 883). The fruit is mentioned in ib. 617. 
It was the gift of Athena (E. Tro. 802) and was used in sacrifices (S. Fr. 
398); its boughs were carried by suppliants (A. Eum. 43; S. O.C. 483) 
and by a herald (A. Ag. 494), and its foliage was used for garlands 
(E. Ion 1433). It was a stake of olive-wood burnt in the fire which 

Odysseus used for blinding the Cyclops (E. Cyci. 455 ff.). 

The wild olive, ZAaios, is mentioned in S. Tr. 1197, where Heracles 
commands Hylas to use its wood as one of the constituents of his 
funeral pyre. 

The grape-vine, &utreAos (Vitis vinifera), occurs very frequently, 
usually in connexion with wine used for drinking or libation. A more 
poetical word for the vine is oivavén, which is found in S. Fr. 255 and 
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E. Phoen. 231. The former passage describes the miraculous growth 
of a bunch of grapes in a single day. 

The date-palm, goivi§ (Phoenix dactylifera), is mentioned only in E. 
Hec. 458, where the reference is to the tree at Delos under which Leto 
gave birth to Apollo and Artemis. It is curious that the only mention 
of the date-palm in Homer (Od. vi. 163) also refers to this tree at Delos, 
to which Odysseus compares Nausicaa. The date-palm, as its name 
implies, came from the East and was not a native of Greece. 

The cultivated fig-tree is not mentioned by the tragedians, but the 
wild fig, épivés (Ficus caprificus), occurs in S. Fr. 181, a proverbial 
saying quoted by Athenaeus, ‘a ripe wild-fig, useless for eating, you try 
to fertilize others by your instruction’; that is to say, ‘Being ignorant, 
how can you instruct others?’ The adjective épiveos occurs in E. Fr.676. 

Similarly the cultivated pear does not occur, but the wild pear, 
&xepdos (Pyrus amygdoliformis), is used in S. O.C. 1596 of a hollow tree 
near the scene of Oedipus’ miraculous disappearance. 

The mulberry, uépov (Morus nigra), occurs in S. Fr. 395, where the 
blossom is said to be white, the fruit first purple and then black, when 
‘Egyptian’ (= black) old age comes upon it. In A. Fr. 116 berries, 
white, red, and black, are said to appear on the ydpov at the same time: 
hence Liddell and Scott suggest that here the bramble, Béros (Rubus 
ulmifolia), is referred to, which seems unlikely. 

The apple, pijAov (Pyrus malus), is used in S. Tr. 1102 of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, which forms the object of one of the labours 
of Heracles. The adjectives pnAdotropos (E. Hipp. 742) and unAogdpos 
(E. H.F. 396) both occur in passages also referring to the apples of the 
Hesperides. 

The pomegranate, 66a (Punica granatum), occurs in A. Fr. 610, a 
quotation by Aristophanes. It is probably a proverbial saying, used of 
unnecessary toil, “Thou wilt be picking seeds from a bitter-sweet pome- 
granate’. 


Only three cereals are mentioned in the Tragedians, barley, wheat, 
and millet. Barley, xpién (Hordeum sativum), occurs in A. Suppl. 953, 


where é Kpi6@v pébu is a drink of the nature of beer. The verb xpi0dc, | 


‘feed on barley’, ‘wax wanton’ (used of horses or asses), is found in 
A. Ag. 1641 and S. Fr. 876. 

Wheat, trupés (Triticum vulgare), is found only in adjective forms, 
trupopdpos (E. Phoen. 664) and tripivos (E. Fr. 373). 

Italian millet, weAivn (Setaria Italica), occurs in the curious phrase 
Kvfun weAivns (S. Fr. 608) quoted by Harpocration ; according to Theo- 
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phrastus (Hist. plant. ix. 13. 5) it means the space between two knots 
on the stalk or else the long, rounded ear of the millet. Another kind 
of millet, Kéyxpos (Panicum miliaceum), does not occur in the Tragedians, 
but Keyxpapata ‘grains of millet’ are used of the eyelet-holes on the rim 
of a shield in E. Phoen. 1386. 

moa is the general term for grass, particularly as used for fodder 
(S. Aj. 601, O.C. 157; E. Cycl. 333). It also has the still more general 
significance of ‘herb’, and in A. Fr. 28, 29 is used of the magical herb 
which Glaucus ate and was transformed into a sea-god. 

Of plants used for textiles Aivov, flax (Linum usitatissimum), occurs 
frequently. It was employed for making thread (E. Tro. 537, Or. 1431), 
cloths or garments (A. Suppl. 121), fishing-nets (A. Cho. 504), and sails 
(E. J.T. 410). Another word for flax is BUooos, the adjectival form of 
which is a common epithet of garments (A. Sept. 1039, Pers. 123; 
S. Fr. 373; E. Bacch. 821). 

Hemp, Kxawois (Cannabis sativa), is quoted as a single word from 
the Thamyras of Sophocles (S. Fr. 243). The scene of this play was 
Thrace, and, since Herodotus (iv. 74) tells us that the Thracians wore 
hempen garments, the reference is probably to these. 

Papyrus, BUBAos (Cyperus papyrus), occurs as the name of a plant in 
the Tragedians only in A. Suppl. 761 in a proverbial saying BUBAou 5 
KapTros OU Kpatel oTdyuv, ‘the papyrus fruit does not always come to 
maturity’, that is, ‘don’t count your chickens before they are hatched’. 
In ib. 947 it is used of a roll of papyrus. 

Of reeds and rushes, xa&Aapos is a general term which in the Trage- 
dians is only used of musical instruments, especially Pan-pipes, made 
with reeds (E. [.T. 1126, El. 702, I.A. 577). In S. Fr. 36 it is used of the 
cross-reed of a lyre to which the lower ends of the strings were fastened. 

oxoivos is also a general term for reed or rush. The adjective oxoivivos 
is found in E. Cycl. 208 as an epithet of vessels woven of rushes for 
holding cheeses, and in E. Fr. 284 of horses’ reins. 

The pole-reed, Adva€ (Arundo donax), is used in its literal sense in 
E. Hel. 349, where it is described as growing in the river Eurotas, but 
it is more often used of flutes made of reeds (A. P.V. 575; E. Or. 146). 

Of vegetables, nuapos, the bean (Vicia faba), occurs only in S. Fr. 404, 
in the sense of a bean used for voting. 

The globe-artichoke, xuvépa (Cynara scolymnus), is quoted as a 
single word by Herodian(S. Fr, 348). In ib. 718 (kuvapos éxavOa trévtTa 
TrAnOver yunv) the artichoke is probably also meant, xWvapos being used 
as an adjective of two terminations and dxavéa in the general sense of 
a prickly plant; but possibly the text is corrupt. Eustathius is probably 
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wrong in thinking that KWvapos dxavéa is equivalent to KuvdoPearros dog- 
thorn (Rosa sempervirens). 

Of plants appreciated for their flowers the rose, Ad50v, is not men- 
tioned, but Euripides uses the adjectives pd5e0s and podders (Med. 841, 
I.A. 1297). 

The hyacinth, Uaxiv80s (Scilla bifolia), occurs in E. I.A. 1298, where it is 
described as growing on Mount Idaat the scene of the Judgement of Paris. 

The narcissus, vapxicoos (Narcissus tazetta), grew at Colonus (S. O.C. 
683). The other common variety found in Greece (N. serotinus) flowers 
in the autumn and is much smaller. 

The crocus or saffron-plant, xpdxos (Crocus sativus), a purple variety 
of which the yellow stigmata were used for producing a dye, occurs in 
A. Ag. 239, where it is used in the description of a robe worn by 
Iphigeneia. On S. Fr. 451 the scholiast states that it was used in the 
worship of Demeter. It occurs in the description of Colonus (S. O.C. 
685). There are several adjectives formed from xpdxos which mean 
yellow and occur frequently. 

Ivy, xiooos (Hedera helix), is often mentioned, especially by Euripides. 
It was much used for crowns and wreaths (S. Tr. 220; E. Bacch. 81, 
etc.). The thyrsus is described as kioowov PéAos (ib. 25), and Teiresias’ 
staff was of ivy-wood (ib. 363). It was also used as a material for 
wooden cups (E. Alc. 756, Cycl. 151). It occurs in similes in virtue of 
its clinging nature (S. Ant. 826; E. Med. 1213, Hec. 398). The epithet 
Kiooevs is used of Apollo (A. Fr. 341) in the sense of ivy-crowned. 

Rough bindweed, opida€ (Smilax aspera), an evergreen climbing plant 
with white flowers which turn into red berries, occurs in E. Bacch. 108, 
703, where it is used for garlands. 

Christ’s thorn, taAioupos (Paliurus australis), is mentioned in E. Cyel. 
394, where the Cyclops orders it to be used as fuel for the fire in which 
he is going to cook two of Odysseus’ companions. 

Mistletoe, i€6s (Loranthus Europaeus), is mentioned in E. Cycl. 433 
as an ingredient of bird-lime. The adjective i§opdpos is found in S. Fr. 
403 as an epithet of the oak. 

Lichen, tree-moss (Aeixtv), is not found in the Tragedians in its 
literal sense, but is twice used metaphorically by Aeschylus, of an 
eruption on the skin of animals (Ch. 281) and of a canker (Eum. 785). 


Such are the trees, shrubs, and plants which occur in the surviving 
works of the three Greek tragic writers, and the contexts in which they 
are used. It will be seen that they are mentioned mainly in connexion 
with religious and funeral rites and articles of everyday use. They also 
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occur in similes and proverbial sayings and are frequently used in 
metaphorical senses.' They are hardly ever used to describe scenery 
and the beauties of nature. 

Greek tragedy is concentrated on action, and the scene does not 
frequently change as in a modern play. No pains are taken to emphasize 
the background in front of which the action takes place. The ordinary 
scene is the front of a permanent building representing a temple or 
palace, which, though it may have been decked with foliage or garlands, 
does not suggest the beauties of nature. The scene, if laid elsewhere, 
for example on the uninhabited island of Lemnos in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles or a rugged mountain in the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus, 
does not lend itself to picturesque description, but it is rather its desola- 
tion which is insisted upon. The messenger who so often appears and 
describes events which have occurred off stage is much too busy telling 
his story to dwell on the setting of the happenings which he has to 
relate. There is in fact only one passage in Greek tragedy where plant- 
life is introduced to give colour to a description of scenery, namely the 
famous chorus in the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles in which he 
describes his own home, Colonus near Athens (O.C. 668 ff.), ‘with its 
wine-dark ivy and the god’s inviolate bower, rich in berries and fruit’ 
and where ‘the narcissus blooms with its fair clusters, ancient crown 
of the great goddesses, and the crocus with its golden beam’, the home 
of ‘the grey-leaved olive-tree, nurturer of children’. 

But, as a rule, the Greek writers of the fifth century B.c., unless they 
had a special medicinal interest, as had Hippocrates, or an economic 
interest, like Herodotus, show little interest in plant-life. In the same 
way the Greeks only indulged in horticulture in order to obtain the 
necessities of life. The only gardens of which we hear are the sacred 
precincts of the gods, and no descriptions of gardens occur in Greek 
literature between those of Alcinous (Homer, Od. vii. 112 ff.) and of 
the Hesperides (Hesiod, Theog. 215 ff.), and the Greek novelists (e.g. 
Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, iv. 2). The way in which Greek writers 
(e.g. Xen. Oec. iv. 13 ff.) speak of the ‘paradises’ which the traveller 
saw in Persia shows that they had no such gardens in their own country. 

The truth seems to be that the Greeks of the classical period, living 
in a beautiful, unspoiled country, took the beauties of nature as a matter 
of course and it seldom occurred to them to describe them; they did 
not see their fatherland being gradually defaced by the growth of huge 
towns and the encroachments of industrialism. 


‘ It is remarkable how many botanical terms are used metaphorically in 
Greek tragedy, such as Epvos, &vOos, KAdAos, KapTtés, oTrépua, OTE XUS, etc. 








AIM AND MOTIVEIN ROMAN WRITERS 
PART II 


By ¥. J. LELIEVRE 


I 


TILITY lies at the root of much prose: in Cato it is only implicit, 
though indubitable, but here is the note in Varro : ‘Quare quoniam 

emisti fundum quem bene colendo fructuosum cum facere velis, meque 
ut id mihi habeam curare roges, experiar: et non solum ut ipse, quoad 
vivam, quid fieri oporteat ut te moneam, sed etiam post mortem’ (R.R. 
i. 1), and the prefatory remarks to books ii and iii reveal essentially the 
same motive: fructus is the aim of estate management and Varro is set- 
ting out to serve that end by compiling good advice. That such advice 
will survive etiam post mortem is one of the practical benefits of com- 
mitting it to writing, but there is no suggestion of a larger immortality 
though the dialogue form is of course very much the expression of ars. 
Here is the note again in another of the earlier extant prose works, the 
rhetorical treatise ad Herennium whose recipient realizes ‘non . . . in se 
parum fructus habet copia dicendi’ (cf. 111. 1 ad hanc utilitatem progredi): 
here fructus recalls Varro’s fructuosum, but the difference between the 
literal and the metaphorical fructus is significant to the student of social 
history. From a social as well as a literary standpoint too there is interest 
in the explicit rejection by the auctor ad Herennium of certain possible 
motives for writing: Profit and Reputation—‘non enim spe quaestus aut 
gloria commoti venimus ad scribendum quemadmodum ceteri’, and in 
particular Reputation derived from a bogus erudition. ‘Illa quae Graeci 
scriptores inanis adrogantiae causa sibi adsumpserunt reliquimus: nam 
illi, ne parum multa scisse viderentur, ea conquisiverunt quae nihil 
attinebant ut ars difficilior cognitu putaretur.’ He denies, too, that there 
is even any pleasure in the task before him—“‘vix satis otium studio sup- 
peditare possumus et id ipsum quod datur otii libentius in philosophia 
consumere consuevimus.’ In all probability a contrast is intended in 
each case between Greek professional teachers and writers on the subject 
and the author as a practical but high-minded Roman gentleman: but 
the careful denials are significant as conceiving the possibility of what 
they deny. Why, then, does he write? The reason is professed in these 
words: ‘tua nos, C. Herenni, voluntas commovit ut de ratione dicendi 
conscriberemus’ ; and here again there is a link with Varro, whose first 
book was written at the request of his wife. Originally no doubt such 
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direct requests from individuals or, as with Cato and his son, what were 
felt by the writer to be their needs, might well occasion instructional 
treatise writing of this type: but it will be seen how this became in many 
cases merely a formal convention. 

Treatises such as Cato, Varro, and the Auctor ad Herennium produced 
form an important type of prose writing and for convenience subsequent 
work of this sort may be divided broadly by subject into literary, oratori- 
cal, and kindred studies and non-literary technical treatises. It is perhaps 
surprising that the writers of the latter group are, if anything, the more 
ready to explain to their readers their aims and attitude to their work. 
Vitruvius, the architectural writer, is particularly free with his self- 
revelation. He dedicates his work to Augustus, for the Emperor’s liberal- 
ity in giving him a post had enabled him to write untroubled by financial 
worry and he describes his purpose in the words ‘Conscripsi praescri- 
ptiones terminatas ut eas attendens et ante facta et futura qualia sint opera 
per te posses nota habere’. This is straightforward enough, but sub- 
sidiary aims are more interesting. From the preface to his second book, 
for example, we learn that he looks to his writing to compensate for lack 
of physical advantages in his person ‘per auxilia scientiae scriptaque, ut 
spero, veniam ad commendationem’; and the acceptance he seeks is of 
the highest kind: early training on the correct philosophical lines—no 
mention here of Augustus’ appointment—enables him to have a mind 
above money—‘ego, Caesar, non ad pecuniam parandam ex arte dedi 
studium’: fame in ages to come is another matter . . . ‘notities parum 
est adsecuta: sed tamen his voluminibus editis, ut spero, etiam posteris 
ero notus.’ Frontinus is more matter-of-fact. Although in speaking of 
his Art of War he puts forward a claim to have been alone in his field 
(Strat. i, praef.), in outlining his Strategemata he is content to stress the 
convenience of his work which collects in expeditis commentariis examples 
of stratagems hitherto dispersed over the pages of the historians, Occu- 
patis velocitate consuli debet supplies its raison d’étre: Vitruvius had 
extolled his brevity in something of the same way. The same virtue is 
claimed for the de Aquaeductu: ‘Ea quae ad universam rem pertinentia 
contrahere potui . . . in ordinem et velut corpus diducta in hunc com- 
mentarium contuli.’ It will be useful to him and his successors and he 
will be enabled—commendable aim in those appointed to control large 
public undertakings—nosse quod suscepi. Columella is concerned with 
technicalities also, but his purpose goes beyond them and his message 
is not unfamiliar nor inapplicable today. He is writing a manual of 
country life, but his preface is at pains to emphasize the importance of 
the land as a stabilizing and salutary element in society, a conception 
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all but lost in the Rome of his day, which looks to commerce, finance, 
politics, or even mere hanging-on for advancement and to the stage, the 
baths, and the gaming-table for its pleasures. As for agriculture, ‘vereor 
ne flagitiosa et quodam modo pudenda ingenuis aut inhonesta sit’. In 
Italy it is declining not only for this reason but because of the belief 
‘id esse negotium quod nullius egeat magisterio praeceptove’. The task 
Columella sets himself is thus to attack the wrong social and intellectual 
attitudes he has defined, at the same time compiling an authoritative 
treatise—an undertaking, he adds, no easier than that of digesting it 
when completed and putting it into practice. 

Among literary treatises Cicero’s de Oratore (“Tibi vero frater neque 
hortanti deero neque roganti’) and Orator (‘Quoniam me saepius rogas’) 
carry on the tradition of writing or purporting to write at the importun- 
ing of others, though in the Brutus Cicero mentions in connexion with 
his choice of topic and manner of presentation that the recollection of 
Hortensius and other figures of his happier past is ‘in maximis nostris 
gravissimisque curis iucunda sane’. His position is paralleled here by 
that of the elder Seneca in Controv. i, praef.—‘Exigitis rem magis iucun- 
dam mihi quam facilem—est fateor iucundum mihi redire in antiqua 
studia, melioresque ad annos respicere’. Quintilian, too, claims to be 
writing to satisfy a friend—or friends—‘cum a me quidam familiariter 
postularent ut aliquid de ratione dicendi componerem, diu sum ego 
reluctatus’: however verecundia negandi triumphed and having agreed 
to be wooed from his reluctance he is not content to turn out a mere 
routine work—‘suscepi ut pleniore obsequio demerer amantissimos mei, 
simul ne vulgarem viam ingressus alienis demum vestigiis insisterem’, 
and in particular he wishes to stress its moral side. Later he was pre- 
vailed upon again by Trypho, his publisher, and the book reached 
a wider public. Some of this unwillingness can perhaps be safely 
attributed to convention, but in so far as it arose from a desire for more 
time to revise it is no doubt reasonable enough, for Quintilian had much 
on his hands. Tacitus in the Dialogus also continues the practice of his 
predecessors in this respect : ‘saepe ex me requiris, Iuste Fabi, . . .’ are his 
opening words. By contrast Aulus Gellius, indefatigable and mediocre 
quodlibetarian as he is, at least has an uncompromising forthrightness 
about his miscellaneous collection of literary and antiquarian lore. It 
pleases him, and as for others, ‘Erit id longe optimum ut qui in lecti- 
tando, percontando, scribendo, commentando numquam voluptates . .. 
ceperunt . . . a ““Noctibus” his procul abeant’. 

Of the remaining prose works which can be considered here, philo- 
sophical and historical writings form the largest groups. For writing 
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philosophy Cicero gives three main reasons, two of which he names 
when speaking in general terms of his work in the Second Philippic, 
s. 20: ‘dicam me omni genere monimentorum meorum perfecisse ut 
meae vigiliae meaeque litterae et iuventuti utilitatis et nomini Romano 
laudis aliquid afferent.’ The first of them, the educational and ethical 
value of philosophical study to the community, he specifies also in, for 
example, de Div. ii. 1 ‘quaerenti mihi . . . quanam re possem prodesse 
quam plurimis, ne quando intermitterem consulere reipublicae, nulla 
major occurrebat quam si optimarum artium vias traderem meis civi- 
bus’, and de Amicitia‘... ut prodessem multis rogatu tuo’ ; so de Officiis. 
De Nat. Deorum 1. iv shows the second motive named in the Philippic 
passage, that of adding lustre to the name of Rome quite apart from 
adding to its store of wisdom ‘. . . ipsius reipublicae causa philosophiam 
nostris hominibus explicandum putavi, magni existimans interesse ad 
decus et ad laudem civitatis res tam graves, tamque praeclaras, Latinis 
etiam literis contineri’. This becomes in effect philosophical chauvinism 
in Tusc. i. 1 ‘hoc Latinis literis illustrandum putavi non quia philosophia 
Graecis et literis et doctoribus percipi non possit, sed meum iudicium 
fuit omnia nostros aut invenisse per se sapientius quam Graecos aut 
accepta ab illis fecisse meliora’ (cf. Acad. I. iii. 11 and 12). The third 
reason Cicero gives is by modern standards more intelligible and more 
creditable perhaps: it is that the writing of philosophy is a source of forti- 
tude to Cicero himself: see, for example, Tusc. Iv. xli. 121 ‘in quo quantum 
ceteris profuturi simus non facile dixerim, nostris quidem acerbissimis 
doloribus . . . alia nulla potuit inveniri levatio’ and de Senectute ad init. 
Seneca says less: in the de Providentia (‘Quaesisti a me, Lucili . . .’) and 
the de Ira (‘Exegisti a me, Novate, ut scriberem . . .’) he maintains the 
convention of addressing a work to an individual and representing his 
request to be the moving cause of his writing. It may be noted here 
how easily this form lends itself to flattery if need be: the de Clementia, 
for example, is addressed to Nero, though not at his request: it has 
a delicate ethico-political purpose not altogether frankly disclosed in 
‘scribere de clementia, Nero Caesar, institui ut quodam modo speculi 
vice fungerer et te tibi ostenderem perventurum ad voluptatem maxi- 
mam omnium?’ (i.e. conscious rectitude). 

There is a not inconsiderable volume of ancient thought on the pur- 
pose of historical writing much of which does not fall to be considered 
here. Of individual historians, however, Sallust is at some pains to 
define his attitude to his work. He begins the Catiline with a philo- 
sophical essay on the intermediate position of man in the natural order, 
the theme being that it behoves men to rise above the level of the mute 
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inglorious beasts—‘summa ope niti . . . ne vitam silentio transeant veluti 
pecora’, the means being to seek ‘praeclari facinoris aut bonae artis 
famam’, for talents are diverse and ‘pulchrum est bene facere reipublicae, 
etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est: vel pace vel bello clarum fieri 
licet, et qui fecere et qui facta aliorum scripsere multi laudantur.’ The 
Bellum Iugurthinum continues to develop this conception giving a three- 
fold purpose to historical writing as a spiritual activity of value in itself, 
as a means to fame, and as a form of service to the community. ‘Ingenii 
egregia facta sicut anima immortalia sunt’, he says for example, and as 
in the Catiline proceeds to denigrate the political life in which he no 
longer finds a place, correspondingly advancing History—‘Ceterum ex 
aliis negotiis quae ingenio exercentur in primis magno usui est memoria 
rerum gestarum’ and it is in fact claimed ‘maius commodum ex otio 
meo quam ex aliorum negotiis reipublicae venturum’. Apart from these 
major considerations certain special aims are set before Sallust by his 
subject. It is necessary, for example, to seek truth impartially, hence 
his statement in the Catiline that he took up the writing of history ‘eo 
magis quod mihi a spe, metu, partibus reipublicae animus liber erat’— 
cf. ‘quam verissume potero paucis absolvam’—and in a fragment of the 
lost Histories ‘neque me divorsa pars in civilibus movit a vero’. It is 
necessary, too, to choose subject-matter of intrinsic value—memoria digna 
—and thus in the B./. Sallust singles out two points for mention in this 
respect—the essential interest of the material and its political lesson— 
‘bellum scripturus sum . . . primum quia magnum et atrox variaque 
victoria fuit dehinc quia tunc primum superbiae nobilitatis obviam itum 
est’. The favourite and somewhat question-begging phrase of the his- 
torians, memoria dignus, is seen in Nepos too, but he does not attempt to 
indicate explicitly what is to be understood as dignus, though the assump- 
tions behind the preface to the de Regibus seem to emphasize the moral 
purpose of historiography and its duty to the truth. 

The withholding of any explanation of purpose in Caesar is no doubt 
designed : Cicero’s comment on the B.G. in the Brutus 262—‘voluit alios 
habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent scribere historiam’ is likely 
enough true and agrees with what Caesar’s literary secretary and con- 
tinuer Hirtius says in his B.G. viii ‘(commentarii) sunt editi ne scientia 
tantarum rerum scriptoribus desit’ : for present purposes, however, these 
explanations are inadmissible, though it is likely enough that what 
Hirtius said of Caesar is true also of himself in his extension of Caesar’s 
work. What Hirtius does say of himself is, briefly, ‘Coactus assiduis 
tuis vocibus, Balbe, rem difficillimam suscepi’, explaining that he is to 
bridge the gap between 7 B.c. and 1 B.c. and bring the whole account 
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down to Caesar’s assassination without wishing to arrogate to himself 
the merits of Caesar—a repetition of the reluctant-author motif. 

Livy explains his attitude quite clearly to his readers and his preface 
to the history makes several points. He is aware of two major aims in 
historical writing represented by two schools of writers who emphasize, 
the one accuracy, the other style—‘aut in rebus certius aliquid allaturos 
se aut scribendi arte rudem vetustatem superaturos credunt’. His theme 
demands considerable pains—ves est . . . immensi laboris (cf. xxxi. 1, one 
of the occasional but grateful touches of the human in Livy) and what he 
aims to give is a proper tribute to the greatness of Rome—‘iuvabit tamen 
rerum gestarum memoriae principis terrarum populi . . . consuluisse’ 
and a clear exposition of the moral lesson that history offers—‘Hoc illud 
est praecipue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli 
documenta in inlustri posita monumento intueri: inde tibi tuaeque rei- 
publicae quod imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu foedum exitu quod 
vites.’ The rewards he sees set before him are fame—the claim is 
characteristically modest ‘si in tanta scriptorum turba mea fama in 
obscuro sit nobilitate ac magnitudine eorum qui nomini officient meo 
consoler’-—and the pleasure of the work itself—cf. iuvabit above, amor 
negotit suscepti, etc. and Pliny, N.H. praef. 16—pleasure which would 
in part be termed escapist today—‘ego contra hoc quoque laboris 
praemium petam, ut me a conspectu malorum quae nostra tot per annos 
vidit aetas tantisper certe dum prisca illa tota mente repeto avertam’ 
(cf. XLII. xiii. 2). This enlightened patriotism and moral insight does 
not, however, always communicate itself to later historians who used 
Livy and in Florus, his imitator of c. A.D. 150, the complex of motives 
has simplified itself to ‘non nihil, ut spero, ad admirationem principis 
populi conlaturus.. .’. 

Two of the principles which found expression in the earlier historians 
reappear in Tacitus. Their moral purpose is paralleled by, for example, 
Ann. iii. 65. 1 ‘praecipuum munus annalium reor ne virtutes sileantur 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit’, and 
impartial veracity by Amn. i. 6 ‘consilium mihi pauca de Augusto et 
extrema tradere, mox Tiberii principatum et cetera sine ira et studio’"— 
cf. Hist. i, etc., though naturally in view of recent events at Rome 
Tacitus is more inclined to cast emphasis upon intellectual liberty as a 
prerequisite to truth than on the need for truthfulness itself. Of Tacitus’ 
earlier work the Agricola calls for mention here for the sake of an inter- 
esting philosophico-literary concept it reveals. The immediate inspira- 
tion of the work, his personal devotion to Agricola, Tacitus discloses in 
the opening chapter ‘Hic. . . liber honori Agricolae soceri mei destinatus, 
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professione pietatis aut laudatus erit aut excusatus’, and its purpose 
is seen from the conclusion to have been twofold. It holds forth an 
example of virtue to be emulated—‘Admiratione te . . . et immortalibus 
laudibus et, si natura suppeditet, similitudine colamus’; but it is also 
in itself a part of the immortalization of Agricola, who ‘posteritati nar- 
ratus et traditus superstes erit’, for as Tacitus explains his spirit dwells 
in men’s minds through the abiding memory of his deeds—the book 
becoming the material vessel of the spirit in Christian terminology. 

The correspondence of Tacitus’ friend Pliny bears the marks of 
studied composition and might well claim to be considered in the 
ancestry of the occasional essay. Here again a familiar note is struck— 
*‘Frequenter hortatus es ut epistolas, si quas paullo accuratius scripsissem 
colligerem, publicaremque’—but how much exhortation was necessary 
can be judged from, for example, ‘Me nihil aeque ac diuturnitatis amor 
et cupido sollicitat’ (v. 8) or ‘Ego beatissimum existimo qui bonae 
mansuraeque famae praesumptione perfruitur certusque posteritatis cum 
futura gloria vivit’ (ix. 3; cf. 11, 14, and 23). His uncle, on the other 
hand, takes a stouter view in his Naturalis Historia of his own achieve- 
ment and of the proper place of the reader’s fancy at any rate in relation 
to his need. He acknowledges, for example, that his subject is prosaic, 
claiming nevertheless ‘peculiarem in studiis causam eorum esse qui 
difficultatibus victis utilitatem iuvandi praetulerunt gratiae placendi, 
idque iam et in aliis operibus ipse feci’. He believes in credit where it 
is due, too, and says of the N.H. ‘iter non est trita auctoribus via nec 
qua peregrinari animus expetat. Nemo apud nos qui idem temptaverit, 
nemo apud Graecos qui unus omnia ea tractaverit.’ 

The last author to be quoted deserves mention as being the farthest 
removed from the norm of prose and as giving as a prime motive some- 
thing which elsewhere escapes mention—his readers’ pleasure: he is 
Apuleius, who something in the manner of a bazaar story-teller unroll- 
ing his mat proclaims ‘At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio varias fabulas 
conseram auresque tuas benevolas lepido susurro permulceam—fabulam 
Graecanicam incipimus: lector intende: laetaberis.’ 


II 


Certain features of a rudimentary portrait of the Roman attitude to 
literature will have been discerned: some have already been mentioned. 
A few random reflections may perhaps be offered in conclusion. The 
commonest view today of the nature of poetry—if the information 
could somehow be got from’ the reasonably literate man in the street— 
would probably be centred on such qualities as ‘vision’ or ‘inspiration’ 
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in the poet and spontaneity. In antiquity the convention of the Muses, 
Apollo, etc., admits something like this view, but it is not emphasized 
and, paradoxically, it is Ovid and Juvenal who came nearest to speak- 
ing of poetry as something within forcing itself to expression. On the 
other hand, our literature dwells far less on the immortality which Latin 
poetry very frequently and prose occasionally claims. Does this imply 
in the Roman a profound sense of Rome’s stability, or since Homer, for 
example, was known to have survived the fall of civilizations through 
those feeblest of things, words, does it imply a sense that here we have 
no abiding city and perhaps indicate a psychological need later supplied 
by Christianity? The obligation of Latin literature to Greek is a familiar 
and elementary fact, but it is well perhaps to remind oneself of the extra- 
ordinary length to which this obligation went. Our literature has itself 
admitted various strong influences in its history—the French romances, 
the Italian sonneteers, the classics themselves, for example—but there 
is no parallel to the condition wherein it becomes almost exceptional to 
fail to mention Greek, either to admit or to deny obligation, and innova- 
tion means imitating Greek in Latin. As to patriotism in literature, as 
with ourselves it is mostly at its best when it is implicit: in particular 
the imposition on literature of politico-patriotic aims needs care. Virgil, 
for example, had to travel a long way to find the form of the Aeneid, 
and the attempts of the Augustan politicians to bring literature into the 
political scheme (and Cicero’s claim to have glorified Rome by Roman 
philosophy may be included in this judgement) do not represent true 
unity of life and letters. 

In prose the need for self-justification which affects so many writers— 
by convention at least—will have been seen. The dominant aim is to 
be serviceable and even History, nearest the poets in many of its aims, 
stresses its moral usefulness. Why? Rebus natus agendis is not the whole 
answer here, for poetry stands on its own feet proudly enough. It is not 
that the average prose-writer is of a bluffer type and less at ease than 
the poet in the strange literary Zion he finds himself entering: but that 
despite Virgil’s generalization the poet could count on his audience 
being disposed, if he had merit, to honour him, whereas prose writing 
had not the same degree of literary prestige. The contrast with our own 
time here is of course marked and we find anything like a tyranny of 
poetry hard to conceive. Yet it did approach such a predominance, just 
as today an aspirant to literary honours is almost inevitably a novelist. 


IUPPITER DOLICHENUS 


By V. E. NASH-WILLIAMS 


UPPITER DOLICHENUS is of interest as one of the group of 

oriental deities whose worship gained so wide a footing in the Roman 
world under the Empire. Second only in popularity to the Persian 
Mithras, Dolichenus' extended his sway to the farthest limits of the 
Empire, and in some outlying provinces like Britain seems even to have 
challenged the primacy of Mithras himself. 

Doliche, the original seat of Iuppiter Dolichenus, was a small town in 
the iron-bearing district of Commagene (ubi ferrum nascitur) in northern 
Syria, the meeting-place of several ancient military and trading routes. 
The earliest portrayals of the Dolichene god, dating from the mid- 
second and early first millennia B.c., identify him as in origin a Hittite 
thunder-god, with mixed Khurrite and Semitic attributes. He is shown 
as a bearded figure, with a pigtail, standing on a bull (symbolical of 
thunder and fertility), facing right, wearing a peaked and horned bonnet, 
fringed tunic, girdle, and sword, and brandishing a double axe in his 
right hand and a triple thunderbolt in his left; in the field above his 
head is the winged disk of the sun. The Hittite name of the god was 
Teshub, but by the later fully Semiticized Syrians he was identified with 
the Semitic god Hadad as the Ba‘al (i.e. ‘Lord’) of the town of Doliche. 
In pre-Roman times, under the influence of Chaldean cosmology, there 
was a tendency to extend his supremacy to the heavens generally 
(‘Ba‘alshamin’), and this extended status is reflected in later Roman 
dedications in the use of such epithets as aeternus, conservator totius 
mundi, exsuperantissimus, and the like. 

On one of the earliest representations Teshub is shown balanced by a 
female figure, evidently his consort, standing on a panther or lioness, 
facing left, holding a round mirror in her right hand. The Khurritic 
name of the goddess was Chepa (Hebrew Chavva, i.e. ‘Eve’ of the O.T.), 
while as the consort of Hadad she is identifiable with Atargatis, the 


' The latest and most comprehensive work on Iuppiter Dolichenus is A. H. 
Kan’s Fuppiter Dolichenus. Sammlung der Inschriften und Bildwerke, mit einer 
Einleitung (Leiden, 1943). See also Revue Archéologique, xxvii (1947), pp. 10-31 
{P. Merlat) and (for Britain) Proc. Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, \xvi (1932), 
pp. 268~76 (Sir George Macdonald). All these authorities, and especially Kan, 
have been freely drawn upon for the present article. Since the above was written 
(in 1950) a new work has appeared: P. Merlat, Répertoire des inscriptions et 
monuments figurés du culte de Jupiter Dolichenus (Rennes, 1951). 
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goddess of procreation and death. As a Semitic deity she was Ba‘alat 
(i.e. ‘Lady’) of Doliche. 

The cult of the Dolichene Ba‘al and his consort would seem to have 
been free from the orgiastic rites and licentious excesses characteristic of 
the other Ba‘al cults, and instead preserved something of the austere 
character of the ancient Hittite religion. It was perhaps this character 
that later commended the cult to the favour of the Romans. 

Various circumstances contributed to the wide propagation of the 
cult of Iuppiter Dolichenus in the Roman Empire. The warlike attri- 
butes of Dolichenus himself naturally commended him to the army, by 
whom he was adopted as patron and protector. Again, Syrian traders 
(Suri negotiatores) were active in Italy and throughout the Empire, and 
no doubt played their part in spreading the cult. In this connexion we 
may note the not infrequent occurrence of Greek and Syrian names, like 
Barsemon, Barhadados, Marinus (from the Syrian mari, ‘Lord’), Aquila 
(from the Semitic sacred eagle), on the Roman monuments. Finally, the 
Syrian auxiliary regiments in the Roman army must also have helped to 
extend the cult—like the six Cohortes Commagenorum in Dacia, the 
Cohors I Canathenorum in Raetia, and the Cohors I Hamiorum in Britain. 
On the other hand, the locally recruited legions stationed in Syria 
appear to have contributed little or nothing to the spread of the cult. 

Except for Italy, the main incidence of dedications to Dolichenus in 
the Roman Empire was, as might be expected, in the frontier-provinces 
where the army was stationed. In Italy two temples were dedicated to 
him at Rome, one on the Aventine, the other on the Esquiline. The 
former was apparently the cult-centre of a local Syrian community, 
whom it continued to serve until well on into the third century A.D. ; the 
latter seems to have belonged to a detachment of the Cohors II Vigilum. 
Outside Rome a number of dedications and votive objects have been 
found in central and north-east Italy, including some at the fleet stations 
at Ostia, Ravenna, Misenum, and in Sardinia. In Syria dedications to 
Dolichenus are curiously few, and belong mainly to pre-Roman times 
or to places outside the strictly Roman province, e.g. Dura—Europas 
(where a temple was established). The great stronghold of the Syrian 
god was in the Danubian provinces, where inscriptions and votive 
objects have been found on over fifty sites, while temples dedicated to 
Dolichenus are attested at Noviodunum (Moesia), Apulum (Dacia), 
Brigetio and Carnuntum (Pannonia), Virunum, and Mauer-an-dem-Url 
(Noricum), and Pfiinz (Raetia). An inscription dating from the reign of 
Hadrian (A.D. 117-38) shows that the legionary station of Carnuntum 
was already then an important centre of the cult. The extension of the 
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Syrian cult to Germany was probably due to soldiers transferred thither 
from Pannonia. Dedications occur on some fifteen German sites. The 
earliest dated inscription is of the year 191 ; all the others are of the period 
of the Severan dynasty. ‘Temples dedicated to Dolichenus are known at 
Stockstadt, Saalburg, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Xanten, Heddernheim, and 
Zugmantel. In Britain sixteen inscriptions and reliefs have been found 
to date, including one from Wales (Caerleon), two from Scotland 
(Birrens and Croy Hill), and the remainder from northern England 
(mostly Hadrian’s Wall). ‘The earliest dated inscription (from Gainford) 
is of the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-61), the latest (from Benwell) 
is dated 217. The sites of two temples are attested—at Plumpton 
and Bewcastle. The now fragmentary figure-sculpture of Dolichenus and 
his consort found at Chesters is of interest as having been perhaps one 
of the most imposing monuments of the kind yet recorded in the Roman 
Empire. In North Africa the centre of the cult was Lambaesis, the 
station of Legio III Augusta. The introduction of the cult was probably 
due to soldiers transferred to the legion from one of the Syrian legions. 
A temple dedicated to Dolichenus was founded by the commander of 
the Third Legion between 130 and 133. Beyond Lambaesis Dolichenus 
is met with on only two or three sites in Numidia and Tripolitania, all 
connected with the Third Legion. The latest dated inscription, found in 
1948 near Leptis Magna, is of the period 198-211, that is, shortly before 
the final disbandment of the legion in 238. It may be added that no 
trace of the cult of Dolichenus has been noted in Spain, while a single 
inscribed statue found in Gaul, at Marseilles, may have come from the 
cargo of a sunken ship. 

Apart from inscriptions our knowledge of Dolichenus and his cult 
is derived from objects of a votive character. These are of various 
kinds: 

1. Sculptures, in relief and in the round. The latter consist of repre- 
sentations of the bearded and pigtailed Dolichenus, shown standing 
facing or turned slightly right on the back of a bull. The god commonly 
wears a Syrian peaked bonnet, Roman tunic and moulded cuirass with 
slashed skirt, cloak (paludamentum), and sword. He brandishes the 
(oriental) double axe in the right hand and holds a thunderbolt in the 
left hand. The bull has a broad girth-band. The eagle, which is some- 
times included in the group, is not the Roman symbol but the sacred 
sun-bird of the oriental Ba‘alim, the bearer of the souls of the departed to 
the realms of light. The sculptured reliefs (?altar-pieces) show Doli- 
chenus either alone or, more usually, with his consort (equated with the 
Roman Juno Regina), both standing on their respective animals facing, 
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the latter in a long cinctured robe, holding a round mirror in her right 
hand and a long sceptre in her left. On some reliefs there are also various 
subsidiary figures, including Sol and Luna, the Dioscuri, and the 
Egyptian Serapis and Isis. 

2. Metal plaques. These peculiar and characteristic objects consist of 
thin plates of silvered bronze, triangular in shape, decorated in relief, 
and occasionally equipped below with a tubular socket for mounting on 
a pole for carrying. The decoration, arranged in superimposed bands, 
comprises a variety of motifs, including Dolichenus on his bull, with or 
without Juno on her hind, the eagle, the Dioscuri, Sol and Luna (por- 
trayed as rayed and crescented busts respectively, and representing the 
eternal succession of day and night), Victory with wreath and palm 
(usually shown in the act of crowning Dolichenus), an altar (with a 
flame rising therefrom), a pair of military ensigns (signa), Isis (shown as 
a draped figure holding a sistrum and standing on an ass), and Doli- 
chenus and Heliopolitanus (shown as two three-quarter-length bearded 
and cuirassed figures, each rising from a heap of stones or three-tiered 
pedestal, sometimes with the forequarters of two rosetted bulls pro- 
jecting from the two sides in each case). The significance of these 
triangular plaques (or ‘pyramids’) is uncertain, though their shape may 
have been intended to symbolize the original mountain abode of Doli- 
chenus, perhaps also the thunderbolt that he wielded. 

3. Silver ‘lilies’, consisting of thin silver laminae, triangular, oblong, 
or wedge-shaped, with three (or five) floriated terminals (‘petals’) at the 
top, the whole giving a conventionalized representation of the lily, 
the sacred flower of Dolichenus, and perhaps in shape symbolizing 
his thunderbolt. The edges of the laminae are obliquely ribbed, and the 
face in some cases bears repoussé decoration, consisting of a shrine (i.e. 
a pair of columns with pediment above) with the standing figure of 
Dolichenus (with or without bull and attendant figures and symbols) 
within. At the base of the lamina is normally an oblong or ansate: panel 
containing a punctuate dedicatory inscription. 

4. Figurines, of bronze, representing various deities (e.g. Diana, 
Apollo, Silvanus), with whom presumably Dolichenus had some special 
(but now obscure) connexion. In general, these associations reflect the 
syncretic character of the Dolichenus cult. 

5. Bronze ‘hands’, representing an open right hand, truncated at 
the wrist, symbolizing the protecting hand of the deity. This was 
a common form of votive object in the Semitic cults. In one or two 


cases the hand originally bore a figure of Dolichenus (standing on 
his bull). 
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6. ‘Alphabetic’ stones, i.e. stone tablets inscribed with the alphabet. 
The precise significance of these objects is uncertain, though the 
alphabet was commonly regarded as invested with magical properties in 
early religion (cf. English ‘spells’). 

Temples dedicated to the worship of Dolichenus were sometimes 
situated on high ground in the immediate vicinity of the fort or fortress, 
in the same quarter as the temples of other oriental cults (e.g. Mithras 
and Heliopolitanus). There was apparently no fixed ground-plan. The 
structures tend to be of small size, and in some cases show an eastward 
orientation. The inner shrine or chapel had painted and veneered walls, 
set off with polychrome sculptures and silver- or bronze-gilt statues, 
with a sculptured relief or figure of Dolichenus on his bull perhaps 
forming a reredos. The furnishings of the chapel included sun-disks, 
holy-water basins, bells and gongs, and lamps (? for use at evening 
services). It is possible that in some temples the rites were performed in 
a sacred enclosure open to the sky. Associated with the temple there 
might be a hypocausted assembly-room (triclinium or cenatorium) for the 
holding of ritual or communal meals. In some cases there was also a 
well, presumably for use in connexion with purificatory rites. 

Little or nothing is known of the rites and liturgies employed in the 
temple services. The close association (in inscriptions) between Dolli- 
chenus and Aesculapius and the frequency of pro salute dedications to 
him suggest that, as well as being lord of heaven and of the thunder, 
Dolichenus was the patron of health and well-being, both to the 
individual and to the family (cf. occasional dedications to him by 
families and by women). The will of the god was perhaps made known 
to his votaries in dreams (somno monitus) or in visions (ex visu or ex 
iussu dei). 

The worshippers of Dolichenus were organized in local communities 
of ‘brethren’ (fratres) ruled on a hierarchical basis. At the head of the 
community was the ‘scribe’ (notarius or scriba), and below him were 
various grades—the ‘father of the candidates’ (i.e. higher initiates) 
(pater candidatorum), the ‘patrons’ (patroni) and priests (sacerdotes), the 
‘candidates’ (candidatt), ‘rulers’ (principes huius loci), the sacristan (cura- 
tor templi), the ‘image-bearers’ (lecticarii dei, i.e. in sacred processions), 
and finally the ordinary worshippers (colitores). The names of priests 
recorded in inscriptions include a number of oriental derivation. 

It remains to add a word on the history of the Dolichenus cult. It is 
uncertain how or when the cult first entered the Roman Empire, though 
its appearance probably followed closely on the incorporation of Com- 
magene in the Empire by Vespasian in a.D. 71. Dated inscriptions show 
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that the cult was already widely established in Italy and the provinces 
by the time of the Emperor Hadrian (117-38). The decline of the cult, 
which, as in the case of Mithraism, was as rapid as its rise, dates in the 
first half of the third century. Of the numerous series of dated dedica- 
tions to Dolichenus only one, of the reign of Gallienus (253-67), belongs 
after 250. The decline was perhaps due to a combination of circum- 
stances: (a) Paganism generally suffered a set-back in the chaos and 
anarchy that prevailed throughout the early decades of the third century, 
due to pestilences, barbarian invasions, and the wars of the pretenders. 
(b) The hey-day of the Syrian Dolichenus, which had coincided with 
the reigns of the orientalized Severan Emperors (i.e. Septimius Severus 
to Alexander Severus), passed with the death of the last of them in 235. 
(c) The increasing influx of Teutonic recruits into the Roman army, 
especially in the northern provinces, probably contributed to weaken the 
widespread hold of the oriental cults on the frontier troops. (d) The 
popularity of Dolichenus was limited to the lower ranks of the army. 
Unlike Mithras and the other oriental deities (e.g. Cybele—Attis and 
Isis-Serapis), he had gained no acceptance among the upper classes of 
Roman society. His cult also had struck no roots among the civil 
population of the Empire. 


A DISTURBER OF LAW AND ORDER 


One of the most entertaining and humane of the later Greek writers is 
Synesius, who was born at Cyrene towards the end of the fourth century and 
became a Christian bishop. Apart from various philosophical works, over 
160 letters written by Synesius are extant. In this epistle he complains of the 
behaviour of one Petrus (Ep. xvii). 
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DELICIAE MEAE PUELLAE 
By MARY M. INNES 


FOOLISH fondness for domestic pets, and a desire to have some 
kind of animal to share one’s hearth and home, is usually regarded 
as a characteristically British trait, and it seems at first sight scarcely 
probable that the ancient Romans would have had any sympathy with 
such asentimental weakness. Yet, if we turn to the literature of the notori- 
ously practical Romans, we shall find plenty of evidence that they enjoyed 
the possession of those engaging companions no less than we do, and that 
they ranged over a wide field in choosing an object for their affections. 

There can be no doubt that birds were first favourites with all classes 
of Roman society, and the first instance which springs to mind, no doubt, 
is that of Lesbia’s sparrow, immortalized in the verses of Catullus. Two 
poems were written in its honour, one describing its happy lot as 
Lesbia’s darling and delight, and one, the famous elegy, mourning the 
untimely death of the little bird, Lugete, o Veneres Cupidinesque. The 
custom of writing elegies on one’s mistress’s pets persisted, but with the 
general increase in wealth and luxury under the Empire, my lady’s taste 
in birds became more sophisticated. The humble sparrow—or was it 
really a bullfinch?—which cheered Lesbia’s heart would have been 
regarded with disdain by Ovid’s Corinna. Her affections were centred 
on a psittacus, one of those jewel-bright parrots from the East, and 
especially from India, which are frequently mentioned in Imperial days, 
forming an elegant addition to the salons of society. In many cases they 
enlivened their surroundings not merely by the gay greens and pinks of 
their feathers but also by their noisy chatter: for, like modern budgeri- 
gars, these birds were taught to speak. Apuleius gives interesting instruc- 
tions as to how this was done. The lesson must be driven home with an 
iron rod—its head, we are told, is as hard as its beak—and the bird can 
only be taught while it is under two years of age. Once it has learned a 
phrase, however, it will continue to repeat it with untiring verve and 
nothing, short of cutting out its tongue, will put an end to its perform- 
ance—it would be well to exercise some caution in deciding what to 
teach it. There is a charming poem among those ascribed to Petronius, 

in which an Indian parrot briefly describes itself thus: 

"Twas India’s country with its gleaming strand 
That bore me, where the day in kindling flames 

Returns bright-shining: born to glory grand, 

My barbarous speech I changed for Latin names. 
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Dismiss your swans, O Delphic healer, mine 
A worthier voice to hymn your holy shrine. 


Such were the decorative darlings of the ladies of the Empire, such the 
doctae aves, the loguaces humanae vocis imagines, more suited than their 
humbler predecessor to the sophisticated pen of an Ovid or a Statius. 
It is perhaps unkind to suggest that they had something in common with 
the jewelled nightingale of Hans Andersen’s fairy-tale, but it is certain 
that their artificial and exotic charm cannot touch our hearts as does 
Lesbia’s simple companion. Indeed one can scarce forbear to smile at 
the picture which Ovid paints of Corinna’s parrot summoning its dying 
strength, before passing to the ornithological Elysium, to lisp Corinna, 
vale! Statius’ elegy for the parrot of his friend, Atedius Melior, is even 
more elaborate, and, we suspect, even less sincere; but it is interesting 
for its description of the beatus carcer in which this fortunate bird had its 
abode. The ordinary cage would be made of wickerwork, but here silver 
and ivory and gleaming tortoise-shell had gone to the construction of a 
home worthy of its occupant. Trimalchio, we know, kept a magpie in 
his hallway, in an aurea cavea. 

Enthusiasm for such pets, however, was not confined to society ladies 
or to the foppish few. Plautus speaks of magpies, ducks, and crows given 
as playthings to patrician children, and we can sympathize with the very 
human father who, at Trimalchio’s dinner-party, complains that his 
son’s stock of goldfinches continually increases in spite of all efforts to 
keep it within bounds by judicious killings performed by the father and 
blamed on the weasel. To show that even great men were not above such 
weaknesses, there are the stories told by Macrobius of Octavian and his 
various birds. After the battle of Actium an enterprising hawker offered 
the master of the world a crow which had been taught to say Ave Caesar, 
victor imperator! and Octavian, amused, purchased the bird, but was 
prompted to inquire what would have happened in the event of his 
defeat : whereupon a second bird was reluctantly produced whose refrain 
was Ave victor imperator Antoni! 'The victor, however, enjoyed the joke. 
He also bought a parrot and a magpie, both of which had been taught to 
hail him as imperator. This orgy of bird sales inspired a poor cobbler to 
train a crow to make a similar salutation, but the bird proved unrespon- 
sive to his tuition, and often its owner, shaking his head, would call it 
“a waste of time and money’. At length the crow learned its lesson, and 
duly greeted Octavian as he passed. He, however, remarked ungrate- 
fully that he had plenty of such welcomers at home. To this the bird, 
more mindful of its master’s words than might have been expected 
replied, ‘A waste of time and money’ ; at this apt comment the Emperor 
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burst out laughing, and paid a higher price for this bird than for any of 
the others. He must indeed have had a strangely assorted aviary, and a 
clamorous one, within his palace walls. Again, the Empress Agrippina, 
the redoubtable wife of the Emperor Claudius, appears to us in a new 
light as the owner of a nightingale which had cost 6,000 sesterces, 
though it was, admittedly, of a rare white variety, and prized accordingly. 
She also possessed a thrush which mimicked what people said, an un- 
precedented phenomenon. The young Caesars, too, in the days of the 
Elder Pliny, owned a starling and nightingales trained to talk in both Latin 
and Greek. 

There are, of course, elaborate instructions for the building of 
aviaries in the agricultural writers, but it is obvious that their interest in 
birds is largely commercial and that they are more concerned with 
providing well-nourished fowls for the table than songbirds for the ear’s 
delight. None the less, Varro has a lengthy description of a second kind 
of aviary, built for his pleasure and amusement. It forms an entire 
section of his grounds, laid out with walks and colonnades, enclosed with 
netting, where all manner of birds are to be found. There is even a 
specially constructed pond where waterfowl are kept, with an island in 
the middle where guests may be entertained. Columella, too, suggests 
that at least some of the purchasers who pay vast sums for a pair of 
pigeons do so possidendi habendique causa. Cock-fighting, popular in 
Greece, is not mentioned as often as one would expect, though Pliny 
pays tribute to the fighting qualities of the birds and speaks particularly 
of those of Rhodes and Tanagra, and, ina lesser degree, of those of Melos 
and Chalcidice as being born solely for wars and battles, and conferring 
honour on their birth-places by their martial spirit. He also records a 
public show of cocks fighting one another which was held at Pergamum 
each year, just as gladiatorial shows were given at Rome. In connexion 
with Rome, however, he obviously regarded them as belonging properly 
to the sphere of divination rather than to that of sporting pets. 

It is interesting to note that carrier pigeons were known to, and used 
by, the Romans, though one cannot perhaps class these birds as members 
of the household. They were sent out by Decimus Brutus when he was 
being besieged by Antony in Mutina. There is an even more curious 
tale of one Caecina, a native of Volaterra, who used to capture swallows, 
take them to Rome, and, after the races, release them to fly home, decked 
with the colours of the winners. Varro remarks that the theatre-goers 
were in the habit of letting loose their tame pigeons in the theatre—a 
thing which they would not do, says he, unless the birds made their way 
back to their own homes. 
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The same authorities speak of the erection of fishponds on a large 
scale, again with a view to satisfying the master’s appetite rather than his 
need of companionship: fish, indeed, do not appeal to many as ideal 
comrades. But the ichthyophile, though rare, was not unknown, and in 
Varro’s pages we have an interesting glimpse of the pleader Hortensius 
who, though he had fishponds in plenty, bought fish at the local town 
and would not have dreamed of eating those from his own preserves: 
indeed, he was more troubled over a sick fish than over a sick slave. The 
Emperor Domitian, too, had fishponds where the pike answered to their 
master’s call: and one must not forget the famous case of the dolphin of 
Puteoli which became the constant playmate of an Italian boy, and pined 
and died on the loss of its comrade. Nor was this an isolated instance of 
a dolphin seeking human society, though it may be scarcely right to 
include in our survey cases where the fish made a pet of the human 
rather than vice versa. 

For Romans who wished to be original in their choice of animal there 
was plenty of scope, and though few could, or would, have gone so far 
as Caligula, who threatened to bestow the consulship on his favourite 
horse, or Domitian, who shared with Mr. Churchill the honour of 
possessing a private lion, yet there were undoubtedly some curious 
pets to be found. There is a well-known epigram by Martial on this 
theme: 


If my Flaccus likes to play with long-eared lagalopece, 

If Canius takes his delight in Aethiopian, black as night, 

If Cronius loves a long-tailed ape, very like himself in shape, 

If, Lausus, it’s as good as fame to have your magpie call your name, 

If Marius has set his heart on a harmful mischievous ichneumon, 

If Glaucilla, ’stead of gold, winds round her neck a serpent cold, 

If Telesilla built a tomb, when her pet lark met its doom, 

Why not love the features mild of Labycas, true Cupid’s child, 

When such monstrous sights as these have all the power their lord to please? 


Why not, indeed? Of these creatures, the long-eared lagalopece, which 
should be a cross between a hare and a fox, has defied identification. 
It has been suggested to me that it may have been the ‘fennec’, a small 
fox with very long ears, a native of North Africa. The puppy-dog, of 
which we shall have more to say later, was a common pet, and birds are 
represented by a lark and a speaking magpie. The long-tailed monkey 
is not unexpected, for already in Plautus the escape of a pet monkey 
provides an excuse for a slave to go prying on his neighbour’s rooftop. 
Again, we read in Juvenal of a performing monkey, prototype of the 
organ-grinder’s companion, who is decked with tiny shield and helmet, 
G 
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and learns, in fear of a whipping, to hurl a javelin from the back of a 
goat. The ichneumon, of the same family as the mongoose, though 
useful for keeping down rats and snakes, does not seem to have been very 
generally domesticated in Italy; but the strangest pet in the list is surely 
the choice of Glaucilla. A chill snake is not, one would imagine, the most 
pleasant form of neckwear, nor is the commentator’s suggestion that 
this was one way of keeping cool in a hot climate a very convincing one. 
Yet her strange predilection was shared by the Emperor Tiberius whose 
pet snake, according to Suetonius, used to eat from his hand. Seneca, 
too, mentions those pet dracones living their innocent lives in Roman 
homes, and gliding among their very wine cups—it is as well to have 
Pliny’s reassurance that they are non-poisonous. 

One notable omission from the list of pets, common or uncommon, is 
our ordinary, much loved cat. Though the cat was a sacred animal in 
Egypt, by the Romans it was despised, feared, and hunted, but not 
apparently domesticated. There is evidence that the mustela, an animal 
not unrelated to the cat and akin to our ferret or weasel, was kept in the 
house for the destruction of vermin. Pliny speaks of two kinds of 
mustela, one wild, the other which ‘lives in our homes, and is constantly 
carrying its young from place to place, in its mouth’, a habit which 
makes Plautus use them as a symbol of inconstancy; and we have 
already seen that Petronius mentions a tame mustela as a likely scape- 
goat in the case of the death of pet birds. Much later, Palladius recom- 
mends the use of catti in order to keep down moles. Nowhere, however, 
do we find affectionate language used of those creatures, such as our 
modern cat would surely merit, and the mosaic of a cat, preserved at 
Naples, bears out this state of affairs, depicting, as it does, a fierce 
tortoise-shell monster, resembling the wild polecat, rather than the pen- 
sive Selima. Wild cats there were in plenty, in Italy, and it is clear that 
Columella regarded the felis as an enemy and a robber of hen-runs and 
dovecotes, even as Nemesian considered it a good target for a hunting- 
spear. 

But, as with us, so with the Romans, their most constant and faithful 
companion at work and play was the dog. From earliest times it has 
proved its worth, and there are innumerable passages in Roman litera- 
ture which could be cited in praise of this trusty friend, from Lucretius’ 
fida canum vis to Cicero’s canum fida custodia and Virgil’s injunction 
nec tibi cura canum fuerit postrema. ‘The writers on farming naturally 
speak at greatest length on the subject, and we may let Columella 
describe the general attitude of his countrymen to dogs. He says: ‘I shall 
now speak of our dumb guardians; though it is wrong to call a dog a 
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dumb guardian, for what man could indicate the onset of wild beast or 
thief more clearly or with such clamour as he does with his barking? 
What servant has more affection for his master? What comrade is more 
faithful? What guardian so incorruptible? What nightwatchman could 
be found more keenly vigilant? In short, what avenger or champion is 
more dependable?’ He divides dogs into three classes: hunting-dogs, 
shepherd dogs, and watch-dogs. Of these, the most important for the 
farmer are shepherd and watch-dogs, and full instructions are given for 
choosing, training, and keeping such animals. Shepherd dogs should be 
white, for preference (Italian sheep-dogs are white to this day), so that 
they may be easily distinguished from their enemies, the wolves, when 
the shepherd comes to destroy the latter; watch-dogs should be black, 
because they are thus less easily seen in the darkness, and so strike terror 
into the hearts of thieves by their sudden and terrible aspect. The 
effectiveness of such sudden shock may be judged from the panic of the 
admittedly somewhat craven-hearted Encolpius on perceiving the mere 
painted monster which guarded Trimalchio’s front door. The question 
of suitable names is also discussed: they should not be too long, since 
the dog must understand quickly when called, nor should they be shorter 
than two syllables—both Greek and Latin names are suggested, such as 
Skylax, Ferox, Lakon, Celer, and for females Spoude, Alke, Rome, or 
Lupa, Cerva, Tigris. 

Hunting-dogs were also, of course, much valued for their services, and 
Virgil, in the third book of the Georgics, describes the pleasures of the 
chase when he says, ‘furthermore you will often pursue timid wild asses 
with your dogs, the hare and the deer too, and drive the boar from its 
woodland lair . . . and hunt down the huge stag from the high hills into 
the nets’. He speaks in particular of Spartan and Molossian hounds, 
breeds which had distinguished themselves by their excellent qualities. 
One such hound, Lydia by name, had the honour of a tribute from 
Martial recording how she had served her master faithfully, and how she 
met an untimely but glorious and gallant death in battle with her enemy 
the boar. There were lesser huntresses too, as testified by the tombstone 
of the Gallic Margarita with her snowy coat, who might have been sus- 
pected of being a mere lapdog from the preferential treatment which she 
received from master and mistress, being allowed to jump up on their 
knees and to share their couch: but she worked for them too, hunting 
in the woods, and flushing wild forest creatures, well deserving the little 
marble stone which they erected when she died. 

There is a fourth class of dogs, however, omitted by Columella from 
his classification, but of primary importance to their owners : those, that is 
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to say, which are kept purely for the entertainment of their masters, the 
aristocrats of the canine world, of whom no work is required, whose 
very idleness is rewarded with good things to eat and silken cushions for 
their repose. These darlings had their place in Rome no less than in the 
modern age, and Juvenal speaks bitterly of the witless society ladies who 
think more of their puppy-dogs than of their husbands, and are willing 
morte viri . . . animam servare catellae. In Propertius’ verses it is the 
lover who is at fault, and the deserted beauty comforts her loneliness 
with the affection of her beloved pet. Craugis alone is allowed to share 
her bed, and by her gentle whimpering to offer consolation. Even the 
Emperor Claudius had a little white bitch for a pet. An example of a 
spoilt and pampered pup, fictitious indeed, but doubtless true to life, is 
the precious ‘Pearl’, the pet of Trimalchio’s dwarf favourite. This fat, 
overfed beast, rolled up in green silk, and crammed with titbits by its 
doting owner, is all too typical of many a more modern lap-dog. This 
one had the distinction, however, of being involved in what was surely 
one of the first dogfights in literature, when Trimalchio’s Skylax, a dog 
worthy of the name, was admitted to the dining-room and, roused to 
wrath by the sight of such a disgrace to the canine tribe, did his best 
to exterminate it. A more pleasing picture of a household pet may 
conclude our survey, as we turn to the poem written by Martial in 
honour of Issa, the darling of his friend Publius. The very name of this 
dog suggests her position in the household—Issa, ‘her little ladyship’, 
and the poem confirms this impression. 


Issa ranks in roguishness above 

Catullus’ sparrow; purer than the dove 

Is Issa, and her ways more winning are 

Than those of any girl: dearer far 

Is Issa than the jewels of Indian treasure, 

Issa is Publius’ lap-dog, his sweet pleasure. 

If she but whimpers you will think she speaks, 
She feels his joy and sadness: when she seeks 
Slumber, upon her master’s neck she lies, 

And breathes so gently none can hear her sighs. 
When she would leave the room, a gentle paw 
Conveys her message (no one ever saw 

The cushions stained), and asks that she may go. 
Such modesty the little dog doth show. 

She knows not love; no husband do we find 
Worthy to have a lady so refined. 

Lest in the end death snatch her quite away, 
Her portrait Publius painted ’gainst that day. 
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In it you'll see a likeness so exact, 

Issa is not so like herself in fact. 

Put Issa by her picture, you'll declare 
Both are alive, or both are painted there. 


Such tributes to their humble friends, birds, dogs, and less obvious 
companions encourage us to believe that in this respect as in so many 
others the Romans were ‘human’. The satirists and writers of comedy, 
whose work is most in touch with the ordinary life of the people, make 
frequent casual references to pet animals, which show that they were 
accepted as part of the natural order of things, and that the ‘practical’ 
inhabitants of ancient Rome could yet expend care and love on creatures 
from whom they could expect no return other than affection and amuse- 
ment. 











JUVENAL’S BIG-FISH SATIRE 


By J. 0. THOMSON 


ORACE puts in the mouth of Ofellus a sermon on plain living, 
Healthy hunger, says the honest yeoman, is content with ordinary 
fare; gluttons would like to see a big fish in a big dish, 


porrectum magno magnum spectare catino, 


but may the south wind turn their dainties bad, though the freshest 
turbot is already stale for a jaded appetite: 


praesentes austri, coquite horum obsonia, quamquam 
putet aper rhombusque recens, mala copia quando 
aegrum sollicitat stomachum. 


So Sat. ii. 2. 39-43: let us call the passage (a). He adds that he mentions 
turbots in particular because they happen to be more in fashion nowa- 
days than sturgeons (46-48). Later in the same satire he talks (5) of the 
scandal and expense of big turbots and big dishes, 


grandes rhombi patinaeque 
grande ferunt una cum damno dedecus. (95-96) 


In another satire, an ironical lecture on cookery, we hear (c) that it is a 


gross fault to buy a big fish very dear and then serve it shabbily in too 
small a dish, 


immane est vitium dare milia terna macello. 
angustoque vagos piscis urgere catino. (ii. 4. 76-77 
(The conventional translation of rhombus as a turbot has been retained, 
though it may well be some other fish.) 
Juvenal, Satire iv, tells how a huge turbot was caught in the Adriatic 


off Ancona and hurried south to Alba as a gift to the Emperor. Fisher- 
man and fish are promptly granted audience, 


spectant admissa obsonia patres, (64) 


and Domitian summons his Cabinet to discuss what is to be done with 
the treasure trove. Cabinets do not meet about such things, and the 
incident is, of course, entirely fictitious. It may seem almost naive to 
state anything so obvious; yet the editors fail to see the true genesis of 
the whole episode as a clever development from the above passages of 
Horace. Naturally Juvenal represents the fiction as fact (res vera agitur, 
35) and does his best to make it plausible. How did the fish arrive fresh 
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after so long a journey? It was already winter, he explains, and even so 
the fisherman hurried as if the hot south wind were still blowing, 
tamen hic properat, velut urgeat auster. (59) 


At this point the editors do catch the echoes of Horace (a), but they seem 
to miss others as clear. There was no dish large enough for the fish, 
sed derat pisci patinae mensura, (72) 


(and again, 133): compare Horace’s big fish and big dishes in (b) and 
also in (c). Elsewhere there is still another, if fainter, echo of (a), in 
xi, 120-2, where turbots are insipid for the rich, 

nil rhombus, nil damma sapit, putere videntur 

unguenta atque rosae, 


if the table itself is not expensive. 

But the turbot is less than half the matter for Juvenal. It is only an 
excuse for bringing together the ministers, so that he can sketch each of 
them in turn (72-118) and proceed to make them and their master 
ridiculous by their solemn discussion of such a subject. The sketches are 
powerful, but the idea of describing a Cabinet, and even this same 
Cabinet, was not new. According to Buecheler, Rhein. Mus. 1884, 283-5, 
cited by Friedlaender, he used Statius, de Bello Germanico, from which 
there is a single fragment, given also after the Teubner Silvae thus: 

lumina: Nestorei mitis prudentia Crispi 

et Fabius Veiento—potentem signat utrumque 
purpura, ter memores implerunt nomine fastos— 
et prope Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae. 


Here three of the same persons are mentioned (more respectfully, of 
course), and the mannerism in the first line is like Juvenal’s 
venit et Crispi iucunda senectus. (81) 


Still another such description may have been running in his head, 
Lucan’s of the council of young King Ptolemy. There are some resem- 


blances of manner, 
omnia monstra 
Pellaeae coiere domus: quos inter Acoreus 
iam placidus senio fractisque modestior annis.. . 
sed melior suadere malis et nosse tyrannos... (viii. 474-83) 


The last phrase has an idiom repeated in Juv. 109-10: 
saevior illo 
Pompeius tenui iugulos aperire susurro. 
All this can be said without any wish to question the brilliance of 
Juvenal’s use of borrowed motifs. 














REVIEWS 


Studies in Menander. By T. B. L. Wesster, Manchester University Press: 
Manchester, 1950. Pp. xi+238. 255. net. 


More than two-thirds of this book consists of articles previously published in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library and here reproduced photographically. Professor 
Webster has divided the plays of Menander of which something is known into three 
groups: (i) plays of Reconciliation; (ii) plays of Social Criticism; (iii) Adventure (or 
Intrigue) plays and Single Character plays, which form ‘the best guide to Menander’s 
art in his early years’. To each of these groups a chapter is devoted. A fourth chapter 
attempts with scholarship and considerable ingenuity to reconstruct the plots of a 
number of the plays which are preserved in papyrus fragments. This is the most difficult 
section of a work which, though rewarding to those who persevere, cannot be described 
as easy reading. The two concluding chapters are as attractive as they are well argued. 
The former discusses the use made by Menander of earlier comedy and tragedy and 
his interest in peripatetic ethics and aesthetics; the latter rejects the view that either 
Stoic or Epicurean influence is discernible in the comedies, though both systems began 
to flourish in his day. It also convincingly connects Menandrian ideas with passages 
in Aristotle’s Ethics and Rhetoric and Theophrastus’ Characters. It is plausibly sug- 
gested that Theophrastus was composing the De Matrimonio at the time when Menander 
was his pupil. The book is fully indexed and excellently annotated. One regrets that 
the pages have such narrow margins and that a number of typographical and ortho- 
graphical slips have escaped inclusion in the ‘Corrigenda’. 


H. H. H. 


Plato’s ‘Charmides’. By T. G. Tuckey. Cambridge: C.U.P., 1951. Pp. xiii+ 
116. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume in the series ‘Cambridge Classical Studies’, published posthumously (its 
young author having fallen at Cassino in 1944), takes the form of a ‘prolonged discus- 
sion’ of the Charmides, a work of Plato’s early period, ostensibly concerned with the 
definition of owppoown and leading, in the truly Socratic manner, to no precise and 
dogmatic conclusion. Though this ‘dialogue of search’, the longest section of which 
contains the notoriously difficult consideration of tmothpn Emothuns, is rarely studied 
in schools or universities, it is, in fact, an excellent introduction to Plato’s political and 
educational thought. The relation of the section on ‘knowledge of knowledge’ to the 
rest of the argument has so puzzled generations of scholars that the dialogue has, on the 
one hand, been pronounced spurious and, on the other, anachronistically interpreted 
in the light of Plato’s maturer theories. Tuckey, whose essay has been competently 
prepared for publication by the Rev. R. F. Hipwell, begins by discussing the various 
shades of meaning given to cow@poown itself, to the Delphic injunction ‘know thyself’, 
and to the word dpert. The commentary on the text is divided into two sections, of 
which the former is devoted to the first five definitions of cwppoown while the latter 
comprises the hard kernel of this study—a patient and astute analysis of terms which 
Grote confusingly renders ‘cognition of cognition and of non-cognition’ (Charm. 
165 c-176 a). The author weil says (p. 27) that ‘the significant parts in the argument 
are often to be found not so much in the formal structure as in its interstices’ and 
emphasizes the part played by verbal ambiguities (e.g. the rapid and bewildering 
changes from étnictactai to yryvoxew and tAévai in 170 b-c with no hint of shifts of 
meaning). In the final chapter the unity of the whole dialogue is stressed, for it is 
‘bound together by its underlying theme, Plato’s search for a guiding principle in 
public affairs’, Reasons are given why a final definition of cwgpoown as ‘doing what is 
good with the knowledge that it is good’ is suggested but never precisely formulated. 
Multum in T. G. T. nuper amisimus. H. H. H. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; f signifies a book for the non-Greek reader.) 


Literature 


The late Professor Waldock completed the manuscript of +* Sophocles the Dramatist' 
only a few months before he died. It is a fascinating book, vivid, pugnacious, con- 
troversial. After devoting some fifty pages to a sustained attack on certain cherished 
traditions (catharsis, for example), he deals with the plays one by one, starting with the 
diptych play, the Ajax. Waldock sees in Sophocles, above all, the writer of plays: if he 
says wise things in the course of a drama, that is incidental and subordinate always to 
the plot. To read into a play what is not there, to try to dig beneath the characters, to 
invent for them or deduce for them a background—these things, says W., are vain and 
foolish. Take the Oedipus Rex as it stands; do not look for an inner meaning, for unlike 
King Lear it is not a universal play. Such, very briefly, is the theme of this book. No 
doubt it will clear away some cobwebs, and even where one cannot go with him all the 
way, the author’s forthrightness commands respect. **Latin Elegiac Verse” isascholarly 
and detailed study of the metrical usages of Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, followed 
by a bibliography. It should be useful to teachers in schools where verse composition 
still survives: they will find much to interest and inspire them; but the main purpose 
of the book is to assist the editors of texts. Another volume designed mainly for the 
textual critic is **Index Verborum Iuvenalis.2 Not only are the words listed, but so are 
all variations in the manuscripts. It is clear and easy to use. From Rome we have 
received Propertius Resartus,* the Latin text on the left, the Italian translation on the 
right, with apparatus criticus and notes at the foot of each page. Like all the Bret- 
schneider volumes it is elegant and clearly printed. It is a pity that the binding (of 
paper) could not be more permanent. Kathleen Freeman’s latest book, f*God, Man 
and State* (under the last word she includes Society, Education, and Law) expresses 
simply, in language that anyone can understand, the broad outlines of Greek thought. 
The author is, I think, at her best in the early pages, a little disappointing in the 
chapter on Education (where one is surprised to find no reference whatever to Isocrates). 
Occasionally the style falters: ‘And a great concourse drawn from a great number of 
cities gathered at the great panhellenic festivals... .’ It is to be hoped that in another 
edition of the book references to all the quotations will be given, for the teacher will 
find them apt and useful. *Latin Literature® is an excellent little book. In so small a 
compass it cannot of course do more than give a bare outline of this vast subject, and 
the arrangement of the book emphasizes this, for the author has allotted his space to 
Comedy, Elegy, the Novel, Satire, and so forth, each comprising one chapter. The 
reader is helped by cross-references and the non-classic is provided with translations 
to nearly all the quotations (why not to all?). *Athenian Books in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries B.C.7 records an inaugural lecture delivered at University College, London, 
in May 1951, with footnotes and references. Anyone who has heard Professor Turner 
lecture will not be surprised at the interesting and attractive style. The Perils and 


' By A. J. A. Waldock. Cambridge U.P., 1951. Pp. viiit+234. 16s. net. 

? By Maurice Platnauer. Cambridge U.P., 1951. Pp. viiit+-122. 15s. net. 

3 By Lucile Kelling and Albert Suskin. The University of North Carolina Press and 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. vii+139. 40s. net. 

* By Julianus Bonazzi. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1951. Pp. xix+369. 

5 By Kathleen Freeman. The Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A., and Macdonald & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., London, 1952. Pp. 240. 12s. 6d. 

© By W. A. Laidlaw. Home Study Books, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1950. Pp. v+229. 
55. net. 

7 By E. G. Turner. Published for University College, London, by H. K. Lewis 
& Co. Ltd., 1952. Pp. 23. 55. net. 
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Penalties of Seafaring; a Stock Theme in Latin Poetry’ is pleasing but slight. Finally, 
we have received from Ceylon an offprint of an article published in the University of 
Ceylon Review, Horace’s Cleopatra.? The author, Mr. A. C. Seneviratne, writes in 
spirited and rather novel fashion on Odes 1. 37, with special reference to line 5, antehac 
nefas ..., and line 14, mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. We are grateful to Mr. Sene- 
viratne for his courtesy. 


History 

One of the most important books to appear in recent months is **Roman Politics 
220-150 B.C.,3 which is to a large extent a prosopographical study of the Middle 
Republic. Mr. Scullard’s purpose is to ‘estimate the contribution made by individuals 
and groups of individuals towards moulding public life’. The narrative is detailed but 
clear, and although a mass of evidence is collected, much of it is relegated to footnotes 
and the four appendixes (Sources for Senatorial Politics; Notes on Cato’s Speeches; 
Notes, political and personal; The Trials of the Scipios) which occupy fifty pages of 
the book. On the frontispiece coin types are reproduced to illustrate this period of history 
and at the end are lists of consuls, censors, and praetors, as well as genealogical tables 
of the leading families. Altogether a most valuable addition to historical research. 
* Ancient History,* published by Methuen in the ‘Home Study Books’, cannot escape 
the consequences of undue compression. The author is of course aware of the difficulty 
of his task and one can but sympathize with him. To summarize the history of ancient 
civilizations, including those of non-European communities such as the Chinese and 
American, all in a mere 128 pages—such an effort would defeat nearly everyone, and 
though Professor Grant has avoided the pitfalls for the most part and bravely defends 
the principles on which he has selected his material, he will not satisfy all his readers. 
The second half of the book is devoted to the greatest problem of our own age: the 
causes of and possible cure for war. The book is indeed designed to be of interest to 
the modern reader. It will certainly provoke discussion. **Sources for Greek History 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars’ has been revised by R. Meiggs and A. 
Andrewes. The second edition of Sir George Hill (1907) has been rendered out of date 
by the great mass of material (largely epigraphic) which has been brought to light in the 
last forty years. There have been additions and alterations: certainly the reader will 
find the present edition somewhat easier to handle; but in general the selection of the 
sources is not much affected. The book is of course indispensable for the scholar, but 
I would suggest that no school Classical Library can be complete without it: the school- 
master who is prepared to use the book with discretion will inspire his young historians 
and go far towards developing in them a critical sense. Martin Charlesworth is com- 
memorated in *7The Heritage of Early Britain. To him, in fact, it owed its origin. 
Each chapter is based on a lecture delivered by an expert at Cambridge University and 
originally broadcast on the Third Programme in 1950. To give some idea of the scope 
and breadth of the book it may not be unprofitable to recount the chapter-headings: 
I. The Peoples of Prehistoric Britain (G. E. Daniel); II. How the Earliest People lived 
(J. G. D. Clark); III. The Celts in Britain and their Art (J. M. de Navarro); IV. The 
Roman Occupation (M. P. Charlesworth); V. The Celtic West (Nora K. Chadwick); 
VI. The Foundations of England (P. H. Blair); VII. The Norman Conquest (E. Miller); 


? By H.H. Huxley. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
Literary and Historical Section, Vol. VI, Part VIII, pp. 576-82. Leeds, Chorley & 
Pickersgill, Ltd., 1951. 

2 University of Ceylon Review, pp. 186-90. 

3 By H. H. Scullard. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951. Pp. xvi+325. 30s. net. 

* By Michael Grant. Home Study Books, Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1952. 
Pp. viiit+247. 7s. 6d. net. 

5 Collected and arranged by G. F. Hill. A New Edition by R. Meiggs and A. 
Andrewes. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951. Pp. xx+426. 30s. net. 

© London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 196, with 24 plates. 12s. net. 
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VIII. The Heritage Completed (M. D. Knowles). There are twenty-four plates of 
more than usual fineness, and there are suggestions for further reading. In every way 
this is an admirable production. Thomas Nelson & Sons publish an English translation 
of Maurice de Wulf’s ** History of Mediaeval Philosophy' (Volume I, ‘From the Begin- 
nings to the End of the Twelfth Century’). Two other volumes have been issued now 
(in French), one dealing with the Thirteenth Century, the other with the Fourteenth 
and part of the Fifteenth. The work is of great importance, and despite the intricacy 
of the subject the author is both lucid and concise. The first two chapters describe the 
individual philosophers and their dogma; Chapter III is devoted to a series of ‘Syn- 
thetic Studies’, and the fourth chapter (all too brief) to Byzantine, Arabian, and Jewish 
philosophy. The book is well annotated, the bibliographical information most copious. 
*Hellenistic Civilization,” first published a quarter of a century ago, now appears in its 
third edition. Dr. Tarn has been assisted in the work of revision by G. T. Griffith. 
Essentially it is a new edition and not a new book, but the collaborators have brought 
it up to date, and maps are included for the first time. Scholars will welcome this 
edition. The Divus Augustus? of Suetonius, now published in Italy under the name of 
Mario Attilio Levi, is an attractive little book, pocket-size but unfortunately only paper- 
bound. It is furnished with introduction, text, notes (at the foot of each page), and 
appendixes (including the Latin version of the Res Gestae and a note on its composi- 
tion, genealogical tables, and two maps, of contemporary Rome and of the Empire 
in A.D. 14). From America comes a scholarly and interesting offprint of an article which 
appeared in the American Journal of Philology (vol. xxii. 3; whole no. 287, July 1951, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore). The purpose of Roman Names and the Consuls 
of A.D. 13* is to discuss the name of C. Silius, colleague of L. Munatius Plancus. 
Silius usually appears as C. Silius P. f. Aulus Caecina Largus, and epigraphical évidence 
(the photograph of a squeeze of the Fasti Antiates Minores appears with the text) sup- 
ports the view that C. Silius was consul ordinary and A. Caecina Largus cos. suff. for 
that year. The only positive evidence for the polynomial is found in Dio Cassius, not 
an infallible authority. The Americans have produced many fine books consisting of 
translated excerpts from Greek and Latin literature. Two such recent additions are 
*Readings in the History of the Ancient World’ and *Roman Civilization, Volume I. The 
Republic. The difficulties in selecting and limiting such extracts are patent, but it must 
be admitted that in both cases the authors have shown an admirable discrimination and 
restraint. The former volume is naturally much wider in scope, including inscriptions 
from Mesopotamia and Syria and Egypt; the period covered extends from earliest 
times to the later Roman Empire (the last excerpt is from the Ecclesiastical History of 
Sozomen). It is strange that no specimens of Greek epigraphy are included, although 
there are translations of four Latin inscriptions. The Republic of Plato is omitted 
altogether and only brief selections from Homer and the Bible appear (because these 
works are presumably familiar to students already). Each excerpt, translated by a well- 
known authority, is preceded by a short introduction, and it might fairly be claimed 
that a person completely ignorant of the Classical World would be rewarded by a study 
of this book. One final remark: whereas many anthologies of this nature tend to 
emphasize this or that period of literature, in this volume the authors have succeeded 
in holding the balance fairly. Roman Civilization is an excellent book, worthy of the 
highest traditions of American scholarship and publication. The procedure which has 
been adopted in presenting the material is to arrange in topical chapters, chronologically. 


* Translated by Ernest C. Messenger. Pp. xviii+317. 215. net. 
* London, Edward Arnold & Co., 1952. Pp. xi+372. 25s. net. 
3 Biblioteca di Studi Superiori. Vol. XIII. Storia Antica. ‘La Nuova Italia’ 
Editrice, Firenze, 1951. Pp. lxiv+196. L.1,600. 

* By Arthur E. and Joyce S. Gordon. 

5 By William C. McDermott and Wallace E. Caldwell. Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. xxii+489. $4. 

® By Naphtali Lewis and Meyer Reinhold. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951, and London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. ix+544. 32s. 6d. net. 
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Thus, in Chapter I (From the beginnings to 509 B.C.) there are twelve sub-titles: 
1. Italy. The Peoples of Italy and its Physical Geography. The Resources of Italy 
(two passages from Pliny’s Natural History); 2. The Etruscans (three passages: from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Livy, and Diodorus Siculus); 3. The Advantages of the 
Site of Rome (from Cicero, Republic); 4. Foundation Legends (Livy); 5. The Seven 
Kings of Rome (Eutropius); 6. The Pomerium: Founding and Growth of the City of 
Rome (Livy, Aulus Gellius); 7. The End of the Monarchy at Rome (Dion. Hal.); 
8. Customs and Ordinances of Pre-republican Rome (various sources collected in 
Fontes Iuris Romani Antejustinian); 9. The Roman Calendar (reconstructed Calendar 
of Numa); 10. The Religion of Numa (Livy); 11. Hymn of the Arval Priests (C.I.L.); 
12. The Latin League and Latin Festival (Dion. Hal.). Footnotes and introductory 
remarks are helpful and reasonably concise, but the authors assume that the reader 
will not be unacquainted with the general trends of Roman history and literature. The 
bibliographies (for each chapter) do not pretend to be complete: they are designed for 
English-speaking students only. Nevertheless, it will be found that they are more than 
superficial. Wisely, I think, the merely technical and the purely narrative passages 
descriptive of war have been severely limited, in order that more space might be 
devoted to ‘texts illustrating the political, administrative, religious, economic, social 
and cultural aspects of Roman civilization’. In these days, when it becomes more 
difficult to obtain all the texts one would wish, a volume like this is doubly welcome. 
If the second volume (on Imperial Rome) rivals the first, the cause of the Classics will 
be well served. 


Translations 


A classical scholar and a consulting physician have collaborated in a new translation 
of Hippocrates.’ The selected passages must be of great interest not only to the medical 
student but to anyone conversant with the beginnings of Greek Science. Much hard 
work has gone to the making of the book: the authors can rest assured that it will 
contribute vastly to our understanding of the Greek character and, in particular, of 
Hippocrates, who was after all one of the great figures of Greek culture. Eis Pony? is 
a restrained and careful translation of Aelius Aristides’ encomium, with introduction, foot- 
notes, and bibliography. Two plays of Euripides (the ¢*Electra® and the +*Alcestis*) 
are translated by D. W. Lucas, with introduction and notes. Like his Medea and Jon 
(previously published) they are marked by simplicity and directness. The prose pur- 
sues a middle course between the literal and the re-created work of art that must import 
new associations and values. The author does not minimize the difficulties of expressing 
in an uninflected language the lyrics of Euripides, or worse, the stichomythia, but he 
has largely overcome them. Mr. Lucas has the delicacy of a poet and a poet’s sympathy. 
Mr. Kinchin Smith’s version of ¢*The Trojan Women’ is lively (as befits a translation 
designed for actual performance on the contemporary stage) and is generally successful. 
It has been produced in London theatres with distinguished actors playing the leading 
roles, and ‘Actors,’ says the author, ‘whether they know Greek or not, have a great 
contribution to make to the understanding and interpretation of Greek plays’. Among 
the recent additions to the Penguin Classics I particularly liked R. E. Latham’s transla- 
tion of Lucretius, *The Nature of the Universe.® His prose version nicely balances the 
lyric and scientific vocabulary necessary for turning the Roman poet and philosopher 
into modern English. 


* The Medical Works of Hippocrates. By John Chadwick, M.A. and W. N. Mann, 
M.D.,F.R.C.P. Blackwell Scientific Publications, Oxford, 1952. Pp. vii+ 301. 20s. net. 

? By Saul Levin. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1950. Pp. 31. $1.00. 

3 Cohen & West, Ltd., 1951. Pp. xix+68. 5s. net. 

* Cohen & West, Ltd., 1951. Pp. xix+52. §s. net. 

5 By F. Kinchin Smith. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., London, 1951. Pp. xiii+50. 
3s. 6d. net (in cloth, 5s. net). 

® Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. net. 
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School Text-books 


Erasmus and His Times' is a most attractive collection of letters chosen rather for 
their human interest than to illustrate the life of Erasmus as a whole. The book is 
enlivened by plates, and the notes and introductions to the several pieces are at once 
lucid and brief. It could be used with profit in the pre-Certificate year. A Structural 
Latin Course? (Book 1) helps the Latin master by incorporating formal English gram- 
mar. Nicely graduated, well illustrated, thorough. The reading matter is sensible and 
continuous, the vocabulary fairly copious. Principia’ is a book for those who believe 
in the speaking of Latin, and it must be admitted that orthodox teachers can learn 
much from the methods of the enthusiastic reformer. If you are a follower of Rouse 
you will like this book; if not, you will find much to admire and something to imitate. 
I considered the French books, Nouvelle méthode latine+ and Nouvelle grammaire 
latine,> really invigorating. It is, of course, impossible to say without experience how 
useful the practising teacher would find them, but the Latin excerpts are well chosen, 
the syntactical notes thorough, the illustrations excellent (especially the very fine photo- 
graphs). The books are permeated, too, with a personal and sympathetic tone more 
charming than usual. Finally, we welcome the fourth edition of Sidgwick’s A First 
Greek Reading Book.® Of its kind it is still probably the best, not very inspired but 
solid and tested by years of experience. 


Journals 


The third volume of Humanitas’ maintains the high standard set by its predecessors. 
Among the articles are two in English: on Lucretius and the De Rerum Natura by 
H. P. Houghton, and on ‘New Principles in Vergilian Commentary’ by W. F. Jackson 
Knight. T. F. Higham contributes a neat little Latin version. Gymnasium® (of which 
two copies have been received, fasc. vii and viii, 1951) is published in Colombia, South 
America. The emphasis is largely on Latin, but a few versions (in Spanish) from Greek 
are included. Some of the illustrations are excellent. The journal is designed for use in 
schools. 


1 By G. S. Facer. G. Bell & Sons (Alpha Classics), 1951. Pp. viiit+-140. 3s. 3d. net. 

? By H. G. Lord. University of London Press, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 272. 6s. 6d. 

3 By C. W. E. Peckett and A. R. Munday. Wilding & Son, Ltd., Shrewsbury, 1949. 
Pp. 258. 4s. 6d. net. 

* By P. Crouzet and G. Berthet. Toulouse, Privat & Paris, Didier, 1951. Pp. xxiii+ 
391, with numerous illustrations and plates. 800 frs. 

5 By Paul Crouzet. Toulouse, Privat & Paris, Didier, 1951. Pp. xvi+144. 450 frs. 

® By A. Sidgwick. Rivingtons, 1950. Pp. xx+150. 3s. net. 

7 Volume III. Coimbra, 1950-1. Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra, 
Instituto de Estudos Classicos. Pp. cxcvi+417. 
8 Fasc. vii (July-Sept., 1951). Pp. 109-28. Fasc. viii (Oct.-Dec., 1951). Pp. 129-48. 
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Pp. 158, with 57 illustrations. L. 3,800. 
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NOTES TO SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXVII-CXX 


GREEK TONDI 


Tue Greeks had frequently to decorate round surfaces, shields, coins, plates, 
cups. Greek coins have been recently illustrated in Supplementary Plates 
(CIII-CVI); the following examples are plates and the insides of cups, all 
pottery except the last which is silver, dating from the seventh to late in the 
fifth century B.c. The blocks were lent by the Society of Hellenic Studies, cf. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, lix (1939), 103 f. 


PLATE CXVII 

I. RHODIAN PLATE in Berlin, Inv. 3724. Seventh century B.C. RIDER. . 

The painter has divided his circle into two so as to get a base line for the rider. 
The space below (the exergue) is filled with the tongue pattern. The space 
above is also divided into two balancing halves. To achieve this balance the 
artist has made the rider very small, and has slanted the horse’s body down- 
wards from tail to forelegs so that his raised hindquarters may be a rough 
equivalent to his head and the rider. The background is filled with rosettes and 
other ornament because the painter dislikes empty spaces. 


2. LACONIAN CuP in Berlin, Inv. 3404. Mid-sixth century B.c. SPARTANS BRING 
HOME CASUALTIES. 

The exergue here is much smaller and is filled decoratively with two cocks 
facing each other. The artist has used the frame as a window through which the 
procession of soldiers carrying home their casualties is observed. One trio is 
complete ; on the left we see the legs of another casualty, the hands, beard, and 
left leg of the front carrier; on the right the head of a third casualty and most of 
the back carrier. 


PLATE CXVIII 


3. ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE CUP in Wiirzburg, 452. Mid-sixth century B.c., by the 
Heidelberg painter (Beazley, Development of Attic Black Figure, 51). HERAKLES 
AND AMAZON. 

The Amazon has been forced down on to her knee, already wounded; 
Herakles strikes the final blow, lunging forward. But if the painter had drawn 
Herakles’ right leg straight, it would have projected out of the circle and across 
the border, so it is bent up to fit into the frame. Here the frame is not a window 
but has become part of the picture. 


4. RHODIAN PLATE in Berlin, Inv. 3917. Early sixth century B.C. PERSEUS WITH 
DOG. 

The runner is shown to be Perseus by his winged boots; he carries the 
Gorgon’s head in the bag in his left hand. The frame is used as curved ground. 
The basic composition is a triangle in the circle. This painter uses less filling 
ornament than his earlier compatriot. 
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PLATE CXIX 


5. ATTIC RED-FIGURE CUP in Munich, 2640. Early fifth century B.c., by the 
Foundry painter (Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase-painters, 264, No. 20). LAPITH 
SLAYING CENTAUR. 

This composition is pentagonal. The Greek has his shield raised and his left 
foot on the Centaur’s body, as he draws his spear from the Centaur’s flank. The 
Centaur’s tail is twisted up towards the Greek’s right hand to complete the 
pentagon. Again the frame makes curved ground on which the Centaur has 
fallen. Compare the Centauromachy on the west pediment of Olympia. 


6..ATTIC RED-FIGURE CUP in Frankfurt. Mid fifth century B.c., by the Euaion 
painter (Beazley, op cit., 530, No. 81). THESEUS AND SKIRON. 

Theseus is invited by the giant Skiron to wash his feet in the bronze bowl; 
Skiron intends to throw him to the turtle swimming in the sea below; instead 
Theseus throws Skiron to the turtle. The painter has used the exergue for a 
bird’s-eye view of the waves beating on the shore and the expectant turtle. 
Again the composition is a rough pentagon focusing on the turtle, who is also 
the end of the story. The frame is a window and plays no part in the design. 


PLATE CXX 


7. ATTIC SILVER CUP from Duvanlij, Bulgaria. Late fifth century B.c. SELENE 
RIDING OVER THE SEA. 

Within a border of laurels, the Moon on her horse (as on the Parthenon 
pediment and other works of this time) rides over the sea, which again is repre- 


sented by the exergue in which fish can be seen. The basic composition is a 
triangle within the circle. 
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